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CONCERNING THE PRESERVATION OF USEFUL SOUND FEATURES 
ANDRE MARTINET 


The basic assumption of the functional approach to diachronic phonology is 
that the distinctive role played by a given phonemic opposition is one of the 
factors involved in its preservation or eventual elimination.’ In the traditional 
jargon the proposition might be summarized thus: phonetic laws do not work 
blindly. 

Before we apply ourselves to the examination of some corollaries of this 
proposition, it may be useful to forestall a possible misunderstanding. The 
blunt rejection of one of the assumed neo-grammatical tenets might mislead 
some readers into believing that these lines are what they are not, namely, one 
more attempt to prove that there are exceptions to phonetic laws, and that 
those exceptions are determined by the peculiar function of the specific words 
in which they are found to occur. For example, phonetic deterioration should be 
more rapid in words and formulas with little communicative importance (a 
= good many of the so-called allegro forms). The phonematic make-up of some 
Vv? words might be strengthened when they correspond to concepts heavily laden 

with affectivity. Such exceptions do exist, and they certainly deserve more 

$ attention than has been given to them in some linguistic quarters. But they 
® should be studied, less with the intention of using them as war-machines against 
C4 the views of scholarly opponents than as phenomena whose observation should 
lead toward the establishment of new principles of phonological explanation. 
Yet, in spite of their considerable theoretical and practical importance, they are 

,” to be conceived as somewhat marginal in comparison with the cases where, in a 

‘ given environment, all the realizations of a given phoneme are submitted to 

7 the same, usually gradual, shift. We shall be concentrating here on ‘regular 

‘ sound laws’ purposely disregarding such deviations as would neither weaken 

nor strengthen our case for the role of function in sound change. 

It should be clear that diachronic phonemic theory is based upon the assump- 
tion that, apart from well defined cases, the meaning, function, or use of a 
given word cannot influence the phonetic evolution of its phonemic components. 
It is clear that if, in synchronic descriptions, we are able to ascribe all the sounds 
of a language to a definite number of phonemes, it is because all the realizations 
of a given phoneme in a given context are, as a rule, found to shift in the «ame 
direction and at the same rate of velocity. If every phonic segment im every 
word were allowed to develop in its own tempo we should not expect that any 








, 


1 See Function, Structure, and Sound Change, Word 8.1-32. 
1 





2 ANDRE MARTINET 


of the segments of, say, table could be identified with any other segment of any 
other word of the language. The use of the concept of ‘functional yield” pre- 
supposes the existence of ‘regular sound laws’: it is assumed that at least one of 
the reasons why, in English, /e/ and /#/ are not merged is the fact that their 
opposition serves to keep distinct a large number of quasi-homonymous pairs 
such as pat—pet, sat—set, cattle-ketile. If any word could have its phonic segments 
changed irrespective of whether similar segments elsewhere are changed or not, 
we might well expect a word like cat to shift toward [ket] since there is no such 
word in the language and, consequently, no confusion would arise. But pat, 
sat, cattle, and others would not change their [sz] into [e] because such a change 
would result in confusion. Actually there do not seem to be on record cases of 
such straggling, and if this were a normal feature of phonological evolution, we’ 
could not assume that the existence of quasi-homonymous pairs could be 
instrumental in preventing a shift even in those specific cases where no danger 
of confusion is involved. In fact our assumption is that there are enough English 
pairs such as pat—pet to prevent cat, hat, and lack from becoming [ket], [het], 
and [lek] even if there is no ket, het, and leck in the language. 

What makes the testing of the functional yield hypothesis so difficult is the 
fact that a high or a low yield is at most only one of the factors that determine 
the preservation or the elimination of an opposition, and that the other factors, 
often more decisive, are frequently not too well known. It may therefore be 
advantageous to concentrate upon cases where (1) the main factor tending 
toward the obscuration of distinctions is perfectly identified, even if its own 
conditioning may be a matter of controversy, (2) that factor threatens to blur 
such numerous and such useful distinctions that there is little doubt the blurring 
would be functionally detrimental, and (3) some phenomenon occurs whereby 
certain features of the threatened distinctions are preserved. The best documented 
of such cases are those where the main factor of obscuration is a strong dynamic, 
frequently initial, word accent which tends to blur vocalic distinctions in all or 
some of the unstressed syllables, and where some features of the vowels affected 
tend to be transferred to certain surviving phonemes. It would seem that the 
Indo-European languages spoken in the western half of Europe were, at one 
time or another in the two millennia before and after Christ, affected by a 
strong word initial accent which actually resulted everywhere in wholesale 
blurrings and wide-spread syncope and apocope. The preservation of some 
vocalic features by transference to surviving phonemes was not a normal process 
in Italic*. But it was general in Germanic, although more developed in the 
North than in the South, and it played a great role in Celtic, particularly in the 
Goidelic branch. 


2 Ibid. 8-10. 

3 Some Romance dialects, particularly in Italy, evince numerous traces of so-called um- 
laut. Cf. Gerhard Rohlfs, Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache I, 51-55. But, in 
most cases at least, we should reckon there with a sort of vocalic harmonization rather 
than with the transfer of some distinctive feature from one part of the word where it is 
doomed to another part where it can be preserved. 
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PRESERVATION OF USEFUL SOUND FEATURES 3 


The process, in Germanic, is well known. It has its own name, ‘umlaut’, which, 
to be sure, was first applied to the morphophonemic alternation that Modern 
German developed from the phonological process rather than to that process 
itself. It seems that the appearance in Germanic of a word initial stress was in 
time followed by a dropping or weakening of unstressed vowels coincident with 
umlaut phenomena. These consisted in certain features of the syncopated and 
apocopated vowels being transferred to the preceding stable vowel, generally 
that of the first (accented) syllable. In Old Norse for instance Runic gastir 
became gestr and walbur became vollr. In consequence there appeared new 
vocalic phonemes which partially made up for the loss of unstressed vowels, 
and it might well be assumed that speakers were unconsciously led to anticipate 
the articulation of the disappearing vowel because this vowel was useful for the 
identification of the word or the form. Yet Germanic evidence is, as far as we 
are concerned, far from conclusive. There are many cases where we can be sure 
the accented vowel has been affected long before the umlauting vowel was 
dropped or blurred; in quite a few words the umlauting vowel is still there 
today, as in Dan. kerling from karl or Germ. médchtig from Macht, and there- 
fore it cannot be argued that the accented vowel was colored in order to preserve 
a disappearing feature. 

These cases of preservation of umlauting vowel do not mean however that 
functional reasoning is absolutely out of place here. In many cases we have to 
reckon with comparatively recent analogical extensions of umlaut. The articula- 
tion of the umlauting vowel may have been anticipated, even if it did not lose 
its identity through blurring or syncope, because this identity may have been 
threatened for a while without eventually getting lost. Anticipation may have 
begun in cases where the umlauting vowel was actually disappearing, but it 
may have become an articulatory habit and have eventually been extended to 
all forms with an umlauting timbre in unstressed syllables. Or maybe we are 
confusing under the single term ‘umlaut’ two fairly different phenomena. A 
chronology of Norse i-umlaut‘ shows that (1) prior to AD 700 all cases of 
i-umlaut involved the disappearance of umlauting 7, non-umlauting unstressed 
i being preserved after a short stressed syllable (tendency toward word 
isochrony whereby every simple word gets two moras either in one long syllable 
or in two short ones); (2) between AD 700 and 900 unstressed vowels could 
get blurred and drop out without causing umlaut; (3) only after AD 900 do we 
find traces of vowel infection due to preserved following vowel. 

Yet even if it could be shown that everywhere umlaut arose first in connec- 
tion with vowel blurring, syncope or apocope, one might still argue that umlaut 
is a case of continuous regressive assimilation: in Old Norse words like *gasti 
and *stadi, the -i first palatalized the intervocalic cluster and consonant so 
that the articulatory position for [i] was held throughout -sti and -d7. As the 
-t of *gasti dropped out, the speakers must have tended to maintain the dura- 
tion of that [i]-articulation. It was therefore extended backward and combined 


4 See e.g. A. Heusler, Altislindisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1921, 21. 
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with the articulation of [a] into the intermediate [e]. This conception of umlaut, 
very popular once, has generally been abandoned. It is not very economical 
since it requires the assumption of a new sound change: the depalatalization of 
the intervening consonants. But it could be revived. . 

Furthermore, if we disregard, as we should, late analogical extensions of um- 
laut as a morphological device, it cannot be said that the difference between 
umlauted vowels and their unumlauted counterparts plays a decisive role in 
the formal distinction of morphological categories. A survey of Old Icelandic 
declensional paradigms yields few pairs like nom. sg. land—nom. pl. lgnd, or 
nom. sg. fétr—nom. pl. fir, minimally differentiated because of umlaut. The 
lexical role of umlaut is certainly more important, but it will always be pos- 
sible to argue that the preservation of certain distinctive features by means of 
umlaut was a purely mechanical process which, in a number of cases, saved the 
speakers the trouble of looking for a solution to homonymic conflicts. It is clear 
that Germanic umlaut as a whole cannot be held as a proof of the validity of 
the functional approach to phonology. 


The phonological evolution of Old Irish offers, along with phenomena that 
have often been compared or equated with at least certain aspects of Germanic 
umlaut in the widest sense of the word,’ a whole pattern of coloring of con- 
sonants called ‘infection’.* Infection results from the anticipation of the articula- 
tion characteristic of the following vowel. In a combination like /ti/, the /t/ 
will combine its specific occlusive apical articulation with the retraction of the 
lips and the position of the tongue typical of /i/. It is of course clear that as 
long as the ‘infecting’ vowels are preserved, the phonemic pattern of the language 
will in no way be affected: /ti/ will remain /ti/, and /te/ will remain /te/ 
whether the two groups sound respectively [t‘i] and [t*e] or just [ti] and [te].’ 
It is only when some of the infecting vowels get confused or drop out that in- 
fection may become phonemically relevant, at least in those positions where 
they are no longer followed by the vocalic timbre corresponding to their own: 
if [at‘i] and [at"u] become [at‘a] and [at*s] or [at‘] and [at*], the coloring of the 
consonants will assume distinctive function before [a] or zero. In such a case, 
it is not likely that [t*] will be preserved. At most three colorings will be re- 
tained, the ones easiest to keep distinct, namely the 7-, the u-, and the a-color- 
ings. The last one in the production of which the lips and tongue occupy very 


5 See Rudolf Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish, Dublin, 1946, 46-55. 

® See Henry Lewis & Holger Pedersen, A Concise Comparative Celtic Grammar, Gottingen, 
1937, 96-102. Thurneysen, ibid., 96-109, avoids the term infection and speaks of the quality 
of consonants. In a static description ‘quality’ is a very good term, but in reference to the 
phonological process ‘infection’ is certainly to be preferred. We also use ‘coloring’, in what 
follows, both statically and dynamically. 

7 We are operating here with the hypothesis, which we shall ultimately reject, that 
‘infection’ affected from the start any consonant followed by any vowel, preserved or not. 
As will be shown below, situations like the ones considered here may have resulted from 
subsequent extension rather than from the working of the ‘infection’ process proper. 
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much the positions that are normal in cases where no infection exists, may 
be considered as neutral, or, in other words as no coloring at all. 

Infection, as a phonological process, must have coincided, in pre-literary 
Irish, with the appearance of a strong initial stress accent. That accent, be- 
tween the 5th and the 8th century, played havoc, first with inherited endings, 
then with every vowel not protected by a primary or secondary accent, such 
an accent characterizing every odd syllable from the beginning of the word. 
The syllable that remained last after the disruption of IE endings was also 
preserved. Anyone inclined toward functional explanations would consider in- 
fection as a clear case of the preservation of distinctive features that were 
threatened by impending syncope or apocope. Had the last syllables of Proto- 
Irish words disappeared without leaving any trace, all the cases of the singular 
of the OIr. equivalent of Lat. wir, would have been identical; actually we have 
three distinct forms® fer (nom., acc.), fir (voc., gen.), and fiur (dat.) mainly 
distinguished by the coloring of -r. 

One might argue that Proto-Irish speakers were impelled by the new stress 
pattern to condense into one syllable all, or at least as many as possible, of the 
traditional sound features of two successive syllables and that they showed 
no concern, conscious or unconscious, for the preservation of important dis- 
tinctive features. The fallacy would lie here in the assumption that every speaker 
of any language is not permanently concerned with the success of whatever 
communicative process he engages in. It is this ever present concern—one 
which may most easily be brought to full consciousness—that ultimately de- 
termines whether unstressed /i/ will disappear by articulatory coalescence with 
the preceding consonant (/ti/ > /ti/), or through phonemic confusion with 
other vowel phonemes in the same position (/ti/ > /ta/, /tu/ > /ta/, etc.) 
and eventual syncope of the [a] thus obtained. 

It is as a rule assumed that infection was general,’ i.e. that every consonant 
in the language was colored by the following vowel irrespective of whether 
the latter was eventually syncopated or preserved. This might be held against 
a functional explanation and for a mechanical conditioning of the process, be- 
cause it would indicate that, in many cases at least, the consonants were not 
colored in order to preserve a distinctive feature. But the general nature of 
infection at an early date is only one hypothesis. There is no way of telling 
whether word initial consonants, after which vowels were fully accented and 
accordingly preserved, were infected or not in the earliest Irish.'° Had there 
been any consonant coloring there, it would not have been phonemically dis- 
tinctive, and actually none is recorded. Modern Irish has word initial coloring. 
This may be old, but need not be as old as vowel syncope. When /ti/, /t®/, 


8 Four, if we reckon fer acc. as distinct from fer nom. on account of its ‘nasalizing’ action 
on the initial of a following word in the same syntactic group. Cf. Thurneysen, 147-150. 

® Thurneysen, §157: ‘every consonant was conditioned by the following vowel.” 

10 What takes place at the juncture of two compositional elements is difficult to interpret. 
The examples given by Thurneysen, §159, present no unambiguous testimony of the ex- 
istence of word initial 7- or u-coloring. 
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and /t*/ were firmly entrenched as phonemically distinct units, word medially 
and finally where vowel syncope and apocope had taken place, it is under- 
standable that, in those positions where the coloring had no distinctive power, 
that coloring should have been determined by the context so that /ti/ was 
pronounced [t‘i], /tu/ [t"u], and so forth. People who had to pronounce [t‘] 
in some contexts would be tempted to pronounce [t'] where it was immaterial 
whether ([t‘], [t"], or [t*] was used, but where the context ({i]) made the pro- 
nunciation [t‘] the most comfortable. 

As we shall see below, there was in classical old Irish" only one other position 
where a consonant could be followed by a phonemically fully distinct vowel, 
and that is when consonant and vowel form the last syllable of the word, a 
-CV combination. Had infection been a purely mechanical articulatory antici- 
pation, we should expect the coloring of the consonant to be automatically 
determined here by the quality of the following vowel, and consequently to 
be nondistinctive. Actually the coloring of the consonant cannot always be 
predicted from the synchronic context, and is therefore generally distinctive: 
/-d*i/ is distinct from /d‘i/, and /dia/ from /d*a/. Diachronically one should 
deal separately with the consonant of -CV combinations (1) when it is and was 
intervocalic (-VCV), (2) when it was intervocalic but has, through syncope of 
the preceding vowel, become the second element of a cluster (*-CVCV > -CCV), 
and (3) when it is and was the last element of a cluster (-CCV). 

Forms ending in -VCV are not at all rare in Old Irish, but they are usually 
parts of certain paradigms, as mogo gen. sg. of mug ‘serf’, and therefore have 
been liable to analogical levelings. Yet forms ending in -i and -e are particularly 
well represented, and it seems possible to set up the rules according to which 
a final front vowel did or did not infect a preceding single consonant. Roughly 
speaking, a labial or dorsal consonant preceded by a back vowel appears before 
-i or -e with neutral (a-) coloring, e.g. endmai /'knam*i/ ‘bones’ nom. pl., ruccae 
/'ruk*e/ ‘shame’. The same consonants preceded by a front vowel and apicals 
after any vowel appear before -i or -e with palatal (7-) coloring." Had e.g. the 
/k/ of a combination /-uke/ been first palatalized, it would be difficult to 
understand why the palatalization was eventually eliminated with the actual 
result /-uk*e/. Here again we should rather assume that the preserved vowel 
did not originally palatalize a preceding consonant. It was only when the pal- 
atalized articulation of, say, [k‘] was established as phonemically relevant in 
many contexts (e.g. in all the consonants of a -CCVC combination) that it 
was extended as a non-distinctive feature to any voiceless dorsal occlusive 
articulation in environments where, all in all, [k‘] was easier to pronounce than 
either [k*] or [k"]. 

In -CCV combinations resulting from the syncope of the first vowel of -CVCV 


1 By ‘classical’ we mean the language which is presented as normal in our handbooks, 
and exclude the features characteristic of ‘archaic sources’; cf. Thurneysen, 8-9. 

12 Thurneysen, §166. In our phonemic transcriptions word medial and final |, r, m, n 
designate the lenited phonemes. In the same positions non-lenited phonemes are rendered 
by means of small capitals. 
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the rule is that the whole cluster will receive its coloring from the syncopated 
vowel. Thus from *athera we have aithrea /'adiria/ ‘fathers’ acc.* The process 
must have been as follows: front e was dropped and palatalized /@/ but because 
of the difficulty of giving different colors to the successive consonants of a 
cluster, the palatalization was extended to following /r/. Had infection been 
a purely mechanical process whereby a vowel colored a preceding consonant, 
we might have expected the final result to have been /'aé*r’a/ and not /‘aéiria/ 
since infection would be basically a regressive assimilation; /-§'r*-/ would 
rather be uniformly colored into /-6*r*-/ than progressively into /-6'r'-/. The 
more so since the source of 7-coloring had disappeared whereas that of a-coloring 
was still there. On the contrary the whole process becomes perfectly clear if 
we look at it from the functional standpoint. An assimilation into /-#*r*-/ 
would have resulted in the elimination of the relevant palatal feature. On the 
contrary, an assimilation into /-iri-/ did not result in any impairing of the 
distinctness of the form since any a-coloring of /r/ would have been redundant 
as long as the /a/ phoneme was there. 

A similar preservation of a distinctive feature is to be found in aingliu 
/‘anig'liu/ ‘angels’ acc. pl., from *angelu, instead of a form */'an*g*l“u/ which 
a mechanical regressive assimilation would have yielded. In frecrae /'freg*r*e/ 
‘answer’ from “*freggare the distinctive feature of a-coloring is seen to assert 
itself in spite of the e-colored (palatal) surrounding. 

Thurneysen states the rule that the quality (coloring) of the cluster “‘is de- 
termined by that of the first consonant’’. It would be preferable to say it is 
determined by the quality of the syncopated vowel. The main thing here is 
not the fact that assimilation is progressive, but the fact that the most important 
feature of the defunct vowel is preserved in spite of the remaining context. 
One should mention however (1) that evidence of the type just presented is 
mainly obtainable for cases in which one of the colorings in presence is palatal 
coloring, and (2) that if the first consonant is u-colored and the cluster is fol- 
lowed by a front vowel, the cluster becomes palatal. Thus tuicse /'tugisie/ 
‘chosen’ is from *tuggusse. Should we assume here that an u, threatened with 
syncope, tended to be fronted by a following front vowel? 

In many forms ending in -CCV, -CC- is an inherited cluster. If -V is a front 
vowel, the consonant cluster is normally neutral (a-colored). Thus sercae 
/'ser*k*e/ ‘of love’. Thurneysen'® assumes that the second consonant of the 
cluster was palatalized whereas the first one remained neutral (*/'ser*kie/), 
but that eventually the neutral coloring of the first consonant was extended 
to the whole cluster. But we may just as well assume that the second consonant 
was never palatalized. Illuminating is a comparison of the genitive sercae 
/'ser*k*e/ with the dative seirc /ser‘ki/ of the same word'®; seirc is from a former 
*serki in which final -i was dropped; in sercae the final front vowel is preserved 


13 Jbid., §158, a paragraph from which all our examples of -CCV from -CVCV are taken. 
14 [bid., §160. 

15 $169. 

16 §160. 
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and any palatal quality of the preceding cluster would have been redundant; 
on the contrary, the a-quality is distinctive since a word */'ser‘kie/ from *sereke 
might exist. In seire the final front vowel was regularly dropped and the pal- 
atalization of the preceding cluster was a substitute for it. Notice that word 
final /-r'k‘/ could hardly derive from anything but /-rk-/ + front vowel with 
or without additional consonant. The distinctive function of the palatality of 
the cluster is obvious since it keeps dative and acc. sing. seirc'’ distinct from 
nom. sg. serc /ser*k*/. 

Many of the preceding statements about the comportment of infection of 
consonants and clusters before word final vowel (in -VCV and -CCV) apply 
to all medial consonants and clusters irrespective of whether the following 
vowel is word final or not (e.g. in -VCV- and -CCV-) with however an im- 
portant reservation. In classical Old Irish, if we except a few long vowels, all 
the vowels that were preserved in word medial and checked final syllables no 
longer belonged to distinct phonemic categories'*. All vocalic oppositions were 
neutralized there. Whatever the different phonetic qualities of those vowels 
may have been, they were all realizations of the same distinctive unit which 
we can designate by /a/. The significance of the various spellings 7, e, a, 0, u, 
ai, ui, tu is exhausted once they have been interpreted as indicators of the 
colorings of adjacent consonants or clusters: 7, for instance, normally indicates 
that both the preceding and following consonants and/or clusters are palatal, 
ai that preceding consonance is neutral and following consonance palatal, e 
just the reverse, and so forth.!® Accordingly berid ‘bears’ is phonemically 
/‘ber‘a3i/ (phonetically the vowel of the second syllable may have been [i] 
or [1]), mérait ‘they magnify’ /'mdr*adi/, lécem ‘let’s have’ /'légiam*/. 

All this may result in nothing being retained anywhere of the etymological 
quality of such an unstressed vowel: in /'mor*adi/ the original quality ({a]) of 
/a/ is preserved in the coloring of /r*/, but the third syllable of do-adbat 
/do'ad*v*ed*/ ‘he shows’ bears no trace of the front vowel of Celtic wéd- < IE 
weid- still present under the stress in ad:fét /ad*'féd*/ ‘he relates’: the /-3#v*-/ 
cluster of do-adbat, which had not arisen through syncope, had the regular 
neutral coloring; final /-d*/ had its own coloring, also neutral, and the old @, 
probably shortened already, was not strong enough to displace anyone of these 
colorings, both fully distinctive. It can hardly be argued that this somewhat 
weakens our functional hypothesis because any new extension of infection 
would have been at the expense of existing distinctive features. 

In fact, the real nature of the whole process of syncopation can only be under- 
stood if we analyze it into a number of successive acts: 

(1) Original IE word final syllables were affected and many of them elim- 
inated according to a pattern we need not describe here; the only fact of im- 


17 The accusative differs from the dative through its different action on the initial of a 
following word. 

18 Jbid., §101: ‘‘The quality of unstressed short vowels in the interior of words is 
altogether dependent on that of the flanking consonants.” 

19 Tbid., §§102-103. 
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portance here is that their vowels did not disappear without infecting the 
preceding consonant (seirc /ser‘ki/ < *serkz). 

(2) The vowels of totally unaccented syllables were syncopated with a tend- 
ency (never checked in the case of front vowels) to infect the preceding con- 
sonant and eventually the whole of the new cluster (aithrea /'adiria/ < *athera). 
The vowel of every odd syllable counted from the beginning of the word and 
that of the final syllable had been protected by a secondary accent and had 
so far preserved its phonemic identity. Traces at least of this state of affairs 
are found in archaic texts where instead of coicsed /kogis'a6*/ ‘compassion’, 
regularly from *com-céssath, we find coicsath probably to be interpreted pho- 
nemically as /kog's‘a#*/*°. This corresponds to a form of speech where the 
‘palatal’ quality of any original IE front vowel had somehow been preserved 
either as consonant coloring or as a phonemically distinct vowel. 

(3) After the syncopating process had spent itself, the syllables previously 
protected by a secondary accent had become the only weak counterparts of 
fully stressed initial syllables and had consequently been demoted to the rank 
of totally unaccented ones: from a prosodic pattern where a five syllable word 
appeared as 


the syncopating process had led to one where only one syllable per word would 
be given any sort of prominence. Thus: 


35 


— | ~ 


Since the stress contrast”! still had full synchronic validity, unstressed vowels 
would again tend to be blurred. Many of them did not lose their phonemic 
identity without bequeathing part of it to the preceding consonant when the 
latter was not part of a cluster. Thus ‘sel /'isial*/ ‘low’ from /'isel*/. But this 
only took place when the environment was favorable not for instance after via 
as in tasal /'tas*l*/ ‘high’ from */'dsel*/.2 In other words, the spread of in- 
fection followed a pattern here similar to the one which has been described 
above in the case of -VCV. 

The phonological evolution of Proto-Irish could in some respects be pre- 
sented as a retarding action waged by the distinctive needs of the speakers 
against the encroachments of a powerful word demarcative stress. In less than 
three centuries the phonetics of the language underwent a process of deteriora- 


*” Ibid., §104. 

*1 A clear distinction should be made between ‘opposition’ and ‘contrast’. ‘Opposition’ 
indicates the relationship existing between two units IN THE PATTERN, ‘contrast’ the one 
between two units coexistent IN THE CHAIN. The relationship between the stressed syllable 
of city and the unstressed syllable of the same word is a contrast, but there is an opposition 


between the first phoneme of city and the first phoneme of pity. 
22 Tbid., §166. 
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tion which is not unmatched elsewhere but whose tempo is unique in our records. 
There are of course many ways whereby speakers manage to protect themselves 
against the dangers of impending homonymy. Composition is one of them, 
and Proto-Irish certainly made an extensive use of it as evidenced by the fre- 
quency in Old Irish of verbal forms characterized by quite a number of suc- 
cessive preverbs. For a language which had recently lost practically every second 
syllable, Old Irish had remarkably long words. But, in their gropings toward 
securing the permanence of mutual understanding, speakers would also manage 
to salvage at every step what they could of the inherited distinctive possi- 
bilities. They would yield only limited sections of the phonemic pattern at a 
time, those which the progress of syntactic prophylaxis and analogical re- 
shufflings had made practically superfluous. The lexical picture which has been 
preserved of Old Irish is too incomplete to permit very definite pronounce- 
ments. But, when around the beginning of the 8th century the language was 
blurring the quality of its medial unaccented vowels, it would seem it was 
doing so without creating too many homonymic conflicts. It is interesting to 
observe that Olr. fer ‘man’, the semantic and etymological equivalent of Lat. 
uir, distinguishes in its flexion between seven phonemically distinct forms 
just like wir itself.** It is true that some of the Irish forms are said to be dis- 
tinct only on account of the changes in the initial of a following word of the 
same syntactic group, and it happens quite frequently that these changes are 
not given a chance to take place. But if we keep in mind the destructive violence 
of Proto-Irish stress, we must be struck by the remarkable morphological 
conservatism of the language, one which would not have been possible without 
the functionally determined process called infection. 

People have repeated after Maurice Grammont that assimilation was regu- 
lated by the law of the strongest. This should be true only if we assume that 
an articulation is strong and resistant not so much perhaps on account of its 
intrinsic physiological makeup and the quality of its acoustic product, as in 
proportion to the role it happens to play in the economy of the language under 
consideration. In most languages two consonants in contact tend to share the 
same glottal characteristics, so that clusters will for instance be wholly voiced 
or voiceless: if at a morpheme juncture [b] comes into contact with [t], it is 
likely to become [p], or at least [b] if it should preserve its lenis nature. In 
such cases we usually find anticipation of the glottal articulation of the second 
consonant, i.e. regressive assimilation. When however we get clusters that 
combine an element phonemically characterized by the absence of voice (e.g. 
/p/, /t/, or /k/ in a language where /b/, /d/, and /g/ exist) and one, usually 
a liquid, a nasal or a semi-vowel, usually articulated with vibrations of the 
glottis, but without any voiceless phonemic counterpart, it will be found that 
whatever assimilation exists has taken place at the expense of the voiced nature 


23 Nom. sg. fer, acc. sg. and gen. pl. fer + nasalization, nom. voc. acc. gen. dual fer + 
lenition, voc. gen. sg. and nom. pl. fir + lenition, voc. and ace. pl. firu, dat. sg. fiur + 
lenition, dat. pl. feraib to be compared with Lat. uir, uirum, uirt, uird, uirds, uirdrum, 
utris. 
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of the phoneme in which voice is not distinctive. The assimilation, in such cases, 
will be progressive as well as regressive. This fairly common phenomenon is, 
in itself, a clear indication that the fate of speech sounds is not regulated by 
mysterious laws working blindly, irrespective of how their application will 
affect mutual understanding. It is not denied that many factors of sound change 
stem from outside. But no sound shift ever takes place which is not somehow 
conditioned by the communicative needs of the linguistic community. 


Columbia University 


24 The situation in French is discussed by this writer in a review of Bertil Malmberg’s 
Le Systéme consonantique du francais in BSL 42-2.107-108. 





CUSHIONED LOAN WORDS 


HowarpD STONE 


Various explanatory and transitional devices used by the translators and 
compilers of Middle-French medical texts (ca. 1250 to 1500) suggest a tendency 
to avoid the abrupt presentation of unusual forms. The most common device 
is the explanation in its various forms, the simplest being the pair of words 
used to translate a single Latin term, which we may call the paired synonyms. 
Rarely did this consist of a Latin and a French term:' 


ungula ou ungle(Comp., p. 50) 


Superficially similar, but stylistically very different, were the drug lists in a 
number of translations which offered the Latin and French terms together: 


Alcanna, alcanne (Camus, p. 32) 
Acetum vin aigre (G. de Ch., Montp. H.184, f. 271vo-b) 


The most usual type of paired synonyms consisted of a “native” or popular 
term and a calque or learned form: 


. . cil cors porris & corrumpus (corpora corrupta) (Abul., f. 9vo-b) 

... quant les porres ou passages sont du tout copés et tranchez (incisis omnino 
poris) (G. de Ch., Montp. H.184, f. 91vo-b) 

infirmité ou maladie (infirmitas) (Comp., passim) 


This device, widely observed in these writings, is well-known as a translational 
or stylistic formula which may actually clarify a term, serve to cushion an 
innovation, or lend emphasis.? With some writers it was probably little more 
than a mannerism. 

The explanatory interpolations added by the translators varied greatly in 
extent, arrangement, and implications. They usually involved an intact Latin 
word which the translator evidently hesitated to present abruptly, approach- 
ing the novel term, rather, with an introductory expression usually offering 
no true synonym or explanation yet cushioning the innovation and avoiding 
abruptness: 


. - hors del liu, qui est apellé scia (Rog., Tr. 0.1.20, f. 290vo?) 
.. vers les parties appellees lo{m]bus (G. de Ch., Montp. H.184 f. 90a) 











1 For the complete references of the quotations, see the Sources at the end of this study. 

2 See, for example, René Sturel, Jacques Amyot traducteur des vies paralléles de Plutarque 
... (Paris: H. Champion, 1909), p. 235 et seq. and note 2; and O. F. Matthiessen, 7’ransla- 
tion, an Elizabethan art (Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 1931), pp. 4 and 40, who 
inaccurately terms such pairs ‘‘doublets.’’ They are doublets of course only when deriving 
from a given etymon. 
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The field of reference is commonly limited by some word such as estrument, 
maladie: 


.. avec .t. estrument de fer ke om apele spatuminum (Rog., Tr.0.1.20, f. 26b) 
. .od un ostil que est a cel ois fait que est appellé sagitella (id., f. 244) 

Por la maladie que est apelé malum mortuum (Rog., Tr. 0.1.20, Rom. 32:94) 

la cause d’une maladie qui est apelee soda (Abul., f.2vo-b) 


Though usually Latin, the term thus qualified was occasionally a calque: 


. .. celles qui sont en corps euchimes, c’est a dire qui ont bonnes humours (G. de Ch., 
Montp. H.184, £.90-91) 

.. . etheragenee c’est a dire qui soit d’autre fourme ains est par vne rousee nutrimentale 
... (id., £.91vo-b) 
. .en remetant a point les algebres c’est a dire les rompures ou les dislocacions (id., 
f. 3a) 


..etest ...de nature dyafane: c’est a dire transparant (B. de Gord., p. 186a) 


The merely cushioning expressions shade into the more specific explanations, 
as in these last examples and in the following: 


... 0d un cifol cirurgien que est a cel oes fait que est apelé spatumini (id., f. 241vo) 
De ke la feme a trop de ses flors apele l’on fluzum sanguinis, selonc latin, et en romanz 
le puet l’on apeler sor ondement de sanc (Trot., B.M.SI. 3525, f.248c) 


Intact Latin titles are frequently presented with a cushioning or explanatory 
phrase: 


...0u.vi. livre qui s’appelle de ingenio (B. de Gord., p. 1b; similarly, p. 2b) 
... par Ga. ou premier livre qui se intitule de egritudine et symthomate (G. de Ch.., 
Montp. H.184, f. 37vo-a) 


The explanation may follow the term, and usually does if it includes a descrip- 
tion or synonym: 


pissicalloris, c’est un estrument (Rog., Tr. 0.1.20, Rom. 32:81) 

Une maladie qui est apellé asma ce est quaunt hume ne put atraire sa alaine ne hors 
mettre (id., f. 250?) 

... est dit prepuctum (c’est la coiffe du bout du vit) (Mond., Bos, par. 500) 

... la generation embrionis (c’est de la creature) (id., par. 1195) 
. . on l’appelle gula, c’est a dire gorge (B. de Gord., p. 246b) 


A curious and very different phenomenon, found on a smaller scale, is the 
transitional use of Latin forms to introduce calques. Unlike the paired syn- 
onyms, these terms do not characteristically occur in close proximity to one 
another. One is not offered in explanation of the other, nor is there any other 
specific attachment between them. Usually the first example of such a term, 
in a given text, is in Latin form (sometimes soon repeated); subsequent oc- 
currences are usually calques on the same basic form. These sequences,: while 
most numerous in certain texts, occur in many others: 
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soda (Abul., f. 2vo-b) sode (ib.) 

spasmus (id., f. 4a) spasme (4b) 

villus (Mond., Bos, par. 54; 101) vils (102) 

zirbus (id., par. 412, 413) zirbe (414, 415) 
porri uritides (id., 453) porres uritides (463) 
didimus (id., 508) didimes (512) 
oppoponaz (id., 1786) oppoponac (1796) 
ydroforbict (id., 1847) ydroforbique (1884) 
ydroforbia (id., 1847) ydroforbie (1885) 
vulnus (G. de Ch., Mont. H. 184, f. 88a) vulnere (ib.) 

vitrea (Comp., p. 15) vitree (15) 

vitreus (id., 16, 17) vitree (17) 
albugineus (id., 16), -gineo (19) albuginee (19) 
sanatellam (id., 13) sanatelle (34; 40) 
cephalica (Mond., Bos., par. 286) cephalique (287) 


While not abundant, and despite occasional reversals of order or other incon- 
sistencies, these sequences can hardly be written off as merely coincidental. 
The phenomenon is not a conscious technique but rather the artless result, 
presumably, of striving for expression combined with the tendency to progress 
by stages evidently characteristic, at least for certain languages and periods, 
of the introduction of novel terms. The writer frankly borrows a Latin term 
(which sometimes may have had some currency in French). This term being 
now accepted as to meaning and regarded as in some degree familiar to the 
reader, the writer ventures in a further instance to present it in French dress. 
While not necessarily the first occurrence in Middle French of the form in 
question, there are indications that it frequently was. Of the above examples, 
some six in number, which survive in modern usage, over half are listed in 
Dauzat’s Dictionnaire étymologique (Paris 1938) with a date of first appearance 
subsequent to our examples (i.e. céphalique, didyme, hydrophobe, vitré), while 
several others are identical or contemporary (spasme, hydrophobie). 

To summarize, we find in the early French medical texts repeated use of 
explanatory additions introduced by the compiler or translator in connection 
with unusual terms, intact Latin words or calques. Aside from their use as 
explanations, for which they frequently are ineffectual or inadequate, or in 
other examples for emphasis or simply as mannerisms, they suggest a wide- 
spread tendency to cushion the introduction of novel or unusual terms. A very 
different device with the same effect consisted of the transitional use of intact 
Latin terms before introducing their cognate calques. These examples suggest 
a probably wide-spread principle of language: whereas imaginative speakers 
and writers strive constantly to effect new uses of words and new patterns of 
expression, innovations must be strictly limited to be acceptable and must 
progress by stages. The same psychological processes which make us hesitate 
to present bluntly in conversation an imaginative figure of speech, an innocent 
but strikingly novel slang expression, or a term which, without qualification, 
may appear to our listeners too pedantic or ornate; and the same mental factors 
which restrain all but the most daring of writers from creating at every turn 
new words and turns of phrase, even when they would be perfectly compre- 
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hensible; these same psychological factors were doubtless mainly responsible 
for the avoidance of blunt innovations, the tendency to cushion, lead up to, 
or qualify new or unusual medical terms among the compilers and translators 
of Middle French medical writings. 


Williamsburg, Va. 
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B. de Gord. 
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Rog., B.N. 1288 
Trot., B.M. 81.3525 
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THE VERBAL CATEGORIES 
OF COLLOQUIAL BRAZILIAN PORTUGUESE 


Henry R. KAHANE AND Harriett 8. Hutrer 


0. INTRODUCTION 


The present investigation of the verbal categories is intended as a contribu- 
tion not only to Portuguese but also to Romance linguistics in general. Although 
the various Romance languages differ in details, the principles and methods 
established in reference to one should prove applicable to all. Portuguese here 
serves as the exemplum.* 

This is not a dialect study; Brazilian Portuguese means simply that our 
sources, informants and texts, are Brazilian. It is not our purpose to point out 
differences between the Portuguese of Brazil and that of Portugal, or to note 
regional differences within Brazilian Portuguese. The study describes the com- 
mon speech patterns of our main informant, a well-educated speaker from 
Bahia, together with supplementary material (derived from direct conversation 
with other informants or from literary texts), the patterns of which were struc- 
turally acceptable to the principal informant. We have chosen this procedure, 
in spite of the inherent risks well known to the field worker, as the middle road 
between too broad and too narrow an interpretation of the standard colloquial 
language. 

The study is descriptive not historical; the purpose is the establishing of the 
system of the grammatical elements (inflectional endings, auxiliaries, and the 
bound form se) in the verb forms. Our predecessors are general linguists rather 
than Lusitanists. In the field of Portuguese proper, there is little apart from a 
few studies by Paiva Boleo and Holger Sten’s Les particularités de la langue 
portugaise (Travaux du cercle linguistique de Copenhague 2 [1944]). In the 
field of Romance, mention should be made of the very stimulating Structure 
immanente de la langue francaise (Travaux du cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague 6 [1951]) by Knud Togeby and of the excellent study of Emilio Alarcos 
Llorach, “Sobre la estructura del verbo espajiol” (Boletin de la Biblioteca de 
Menéndez Pelayo 25.50-83 [1949]); cf. also his “‘Las diatesis en espafiol” (RFE 
35.124-127 [1951]). 

We have made considerable use of the informant. Testing for variants is, 
in the field of descriptive syntax, the only practical method for establishing 
contrasting patterns. Nevertheless, the texts have a certain utility as a starting 
point. Abbreviations of the source material are as follows: 


* We are indebted to the Research Board of the Graduate College of the University of 
Illinois for a grant which enabled Harriett Hutter to do the necessary field work in Brazil; 
we are furthermore indebted to Miss Nilza Santos, from Bahia, our principal informant 
and to Professor Angelina Pietrangeli, of the University of Illinois for valuable sugges- 
tions. 
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bm Luiz Iglezias, Bicho do mato (Rio, 1945). 

dl Snra. Leandro Dupré, Dona Léla (Sao Paulo, 1949). 
es Marques Rebélo, A estréla sobe (Rio, 1945). 

fm J. Lins do Rego, Fogo morto (Rio, 1950). 

j Jorge Amado, Jubiabé (Sao Paulo, 1947). 

le Erico Verissimo, Olhai os lfrios do campo (Rio, 1950). 
me J. Lins do Rego, Menino de engenho (Rio, 1939). 

mg Joracy Camargo, Mania de grandeza (Rio, 1932). 

mp Nelson Rodrigues, A mulher sem pecado (Rio, 1944). 
tf R. Magalhaes Junior, O testa de ferro (Rio, 1939). 

tv Erico Verissimo, O tempo e o vento (Rio, 1950). 

vs Oduvaldo Vianna, A vida é um sonho (Sao Paulo, 1941). 


Examples not marked by any of these abbreviations were taken from direct 
conversation with the informants. 

The study consists of the following divisions, corresponding to the four 
archcategories: time (1-2), mood (3), voice (4), and agreement (5), followed by 
a summary (6). The four archcategories constitute the linguistic expression of 
the relationship between the action and the action modifiers. The categories are 
established on the basis of form contrasts. 


1. TIME: TENSE 


1.0. Introductory. 

1.01. Tense and aspect. The verbal archcategory TIME is the linguistic expres- 
sion of the relationship between the action and certain (expressed or unexpressed) 
adverbial action modifiers: the verbal morpheme expressing the category time 
reflects the meaning of the adverb, as in cantei ontem [‘I sang yesterday’]. The 
category time, in other words, expresses a relation between a meaning (the 
adverb) and a form (the inflectional element): *cantet amanha [‘*I sang tomor- 
row’], although structurally equivalent to cantei ontem, does not exist because 
it would violate the system of correspondence between the meaning and the 
form. The relationship between adverb and action constitutes a system based 
on the correspondence between the meaning contrasts expressed in the adverbs 
and the form contrasts expressed in the verbs. Certain verb forms, however, 
cannot be fully analyzed in this way: they show form contrasts to which no 
meaning contrasts seem to be coordinated: e.g., cantaram ontem [‘they sang 
yesterday’] vs. cantavam ontem [‘they sang yesterday’) or agora cantam [‘they 
sing now’] vs. agora estéo cantando [‘they sing now’]. Both of the expressions 
cantaram ontem and cantavam ontem are, as far as the meaning of the adverb 
goes, in contrast with, for example, cantam hoje [‘they sing today’] but not in 
contrast with each other. A contrast, however, appears with additional modifiers: 
cantaram ontem ds trés horas [‘they sang yesterday at 3 o’clock’] vs. cantavam 
ontem quando cheguei [‘they were singing yesterday when I arrived’]. In other 
words, two verb forms with the same primary adverbial modifiers express the 
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contrast between them through their relation with a secondary modifier. Now, 
there is a difference in meaning between the two contrasting pairs of adverbial 
modifiers: the primary modifiers (i.e., those appearing with the majority of 
finite verb forms) refer (in the broadest sense) to date, and the verb forms in 
relation with them express the category of TENSE; whereas the secondary modi- 
fiers (i.e., those appearing with a minority of finite verb forms) refer to patterns 
of perfectivity, and the verb forms in relation with them express the category of 
ASPECT. In Portuguese, then, the archcategory of time consists of the primary 
category of tense (1) and the secondary category of aspect (2). 

1.02. The temporal categories. The category tense is, in Portuguese, a ternary 
system: three morphological types represent three structural types that form 
the three subclasses of the category tense: ABSOLUTE TENSES (1.1), RELATIVE 
TENSES (1.2), CONTINGENT TENSES (1.3). Structurally, these three classes are 
determined by an interlocking pattern of two factors: (1) by the type of their 
relation, immediate or non-immediate, with the adverbial modifier; (2) by the 
degree of their grammatical autonomy, which in turn is demonstrated by the 
presence or absence of a timebase, i.e., another (expressed or unexpressed) 
element belonging to the linguistic environment and establishing the temporal 
frame. The three subclasses, then, can be thus defined: (1) the absolute tense 
(e.g., the cantar form in cantei ontem [‘I sang yesterday’]) is in immediate rela- 
tion with the adverbial modifier and does not necessarily have a timebase; (2) 
the contingent tense (e.g., the cantar from in sempre queria que eu cantasse 
[‘he always wanted me to sing’]) requires a timebase, and its relation to the 
adverb of the timebase is non-immediate, i.e., it exists only through the medium 
of the timebase; (3) the relative tense (e.g., the cantar from in jd tinha cantado 
quando cheguei [‘he had already sung when I arrived’]) shares with the absolute 
tense the immediate relationship with the adverbial modifier (in the example 
quoted, jdé [‘already’]), and with the contingent tense the necessary presence 
of the timebase (in the example quoted, cheguei [‘I arrived’]). These three 
structural types, then, are coordinate with three morphological types: the 
absolute tenses consist of the non-compound indicatives, the relative tenses of 
the compound indicatives, and the contingent tenses of the subjunctives. 

1.1. Absolute tenses. 

Two absolute tenses can be distinguished: past (1.11) and Non-past (1.12). 

1.11. Past. Two forms belong here which, although they differ in regard to 
aspect (2.1), are identical in regard to tense, since both express the subdivision 
absolute and its subdivision past. These forms are the preterite and the im- 
perfect. 

O ano passado fomos ao cinema para vé Oscarito. [‘Last year we went to the 
movies to see Oscarito.’] ~ O ano passado famos ao cinema, este ano nfo vamos 
mais. [‘Last year we used to go to the movies; this year we don’t go any more.’ | 
Na P&scoa de 47 a gente comeu na casa da minha tia. [‘Easter of ’47 we ate at 
my aunt’s house.’] ~ Quando estévamos na Bahia, comtamos muqueca de peixe. 
[‘When we were in Bahia, we used to eat fish patties.’] | Quando era menina li 
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“Gramdatica de Emilia“ de Monteiro Lobato. [‘When I was a child, I read 
Emilia’s Grammar by Monteiro Lobato.’] ~ Quando era menina lia Monteiro 
Lobato. (‘When I was a child, I used to read Monteiro Lobato.’] | Branco nao 
tinha mais élho da piedade. Branco sé queria dinheiro e pegava negro pra ser 
escravo. Trazia negro e dava em negro com chicote. [“The white man’s eyes no 
longer showed pity. The white man only wanted money, and he took the negro 
for a slave. He carried the negro off and beat the negro with a whip.’] (j 53) | 
Enquanto eu era bonita éle gostava de mim. [‘As long as I was pretty he liked 
me.’) (j 25) | Eu s6 casei uma vez. [‘I only got married once.’] (mg 6) | Por que 
razdo nao me disseram nada na hora do jantar? [‘Why didn’t you tell me any- 
thing at dinner time?’] (es 69) | Falou, falou, e no fim me ofereceu uma miséria. 
[‘He talked and talked and, finally, offered me a pittance.’] (fm 24) 

1.12. Non-past. The non-past appears in two different environments: either 
it is in relation with an adverbial modifier meaning non-past, in which case it 
contrasts with the absolute tense past, as in canta hoje [‘he is singing today’] vs. 
cantou ontem [‘he sang yesterday’]; or it is not in relation with an adverbial 
modifier, in which case it does not contrast with other verb forms, as in os 
pdssaros cantam (‘birds sing’]. This latter pattern is interpreted as a neutraliza- 
tion of the category tense (1.411). 

Que é que voce tem hoje, menina? [‘What’s the matter with you today, child?’] 
(le 127) | Hoje nao tou [‘estou’] com a voz boa . . . [“My voice isn’t good today. . .’] 
(j 23) | Este € o homem da casa... [‘This is the man of the house . . .’] (j 18) | 
Trago aqui as coisas para passar a noite. [‘I have brought along my things so 
that I can stay tonight.’] (dl 10) | Nao sez onde é que éstes meninos se sujam 
tanto. [‘I don’t know where these kids get so dirty.’] ((Ie 18) | O dr. Eugénio 
Fontes estd ficando importante. J&é andam falando mal déle. [‘Dr. Eugénio Fontes 
is becoming important. They’re already speaking badly of him.] (le 239) | Um 
dia déstes morro na rua como um cachorro. . . (‘One of these days I’ll die in the 
street like a dog...’] (j 85) |Se vocés arrebentarem a moleira de meu filho, 
mato vocés todos, ensopo com batatas, e...[‘If you crack my son’s skull, 
I’ll kill you all, I’ll make mincemeat of you .. .’] (vs 3-4) | Ou vocé desaparece 
amanha ou eu me mudo pra uma pensao. [‘Either you disappear tomorrow, or I 
move to a bearding-house.’] (le 87) | Dentro de dez minutos no maximo estou 
af. [‘Within ten minutes at most I’ll be there.’] (Ic 93) | Amanh& eu lhe conto 
tudo. [“Tomorrow I’ll tell you everything.’] (es 127) | Vao tomar um pouco de 
sopa, eu fico aqui com o menino. [‘Go drink a little soup; I’ll stay here with 
the boy.’] (dl 12) | Daqui a pouco ¢éermino. [‘I’ll finish in a little while.’] | O 
doutor disse que fica bom. [‘The doctor said he’s going to be all right.’] | Nao 
posso vir hoje de noite porque femos visitas para jantar. [‘I can’t come this 
evening, because we’re going to have company for supper.’] | Sempre que chego 
l4, seu Augusto me fala em trocar os animais. [‘Every time I go there, Augusto 
talks to me about trading the animals.’] (fm 63-64) | As vezes, quando me deito, 
ela vem. [‘Sometimes, when I go to bed, it (the pain) comes.’] (lc 144) | Mas, 
sempre que sou apresentado a uma moga, n&o sei como encetar uma palestra. 
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[‘But, every time I’m introduced to a girl, I don’t know how to start a con- 
versation.’] (es 39) 

1.2. Relative tenses. 

Relative tenses are tenses which require an expressed or unexpressed time- 
base. Two classes of relative tenses can be distinguished: RELATIVE TENSES 
RELATED TO MODIFIERS OF THE PAST (1.21) and RELATIVE TENSES RELATED TO 
MODIFIERS OF THE FUTURE (1.22). The contrast of relation is, in Portuguese, 
accompanied by a contrast of form: the relative tenses related to adverbs with 
the meaning past are compound forms consisting of an auxiliary and the parti- 
ciple; the relative tenses related to adverbs with the meaning future are com- 
pound forms consisting of an auxiliary and the infinitive. In all instances the 
timebase is indicated by the tense of the auxiliary. The two systems of the 
relative past and the relative future show (with the exception of the infrequent 
future perfect) a parallel structure: the present perfect (with the primary 
modifier past and the timebase present) is to the past perfect (with the primary 
modifier past and the timebase past) as the present future (with the primary 
modifier future and the timebase present) is to the past future (with the primary 
modifier future and the timebase past). 

1.21. Past. There are three relative tenses of the past: one with the timebase 
present, the PRESENT PERFECT (1.211); one with the timebase past, the Past 
PERFECT (1.212); and one with the timebase future, the FUTURE PERFECT (1.213). 
The auxiliary is ter [‘to have’]: in the present perfect it appears in the present; 
in the past perfect it appears in the imperfect; in the future perfect in the future: 
tenho cantado [‘I have sung’] vs. tinha cantado [‘I had sung’] vs. terei cantado 
[‘I shall have sung’). 

1.211. Present perfect. This form relates the past to the non-past: verb forms 
that are in immediate relation with adverbs meaning past may appear in an 
environment that shows use of the non-past: in teve febre ontem [‘he had a fever 
yesterday’] e.g., the absolute tense preterite expresses only a relation between 
the verb and the meaning of the adverb, whereas, in Vamos visitd-lo agora, 
porque tem tido febre nos uiltimos dias [‘Let’s visit him now, because he’s had a 
fever the last couple of days’), the relative tense present perfect shows the 
meaning past (indicated by the adverb nos wltimos dias [‘the last couple of 
days’]) within the environment non-past (expressed by vamos visitd-lo agora 
[‘let’s visit him now’). 

Tem reparado se olham muito para minha mulher na rua? [‘Have you noticed 
whether they look at my wife a lot in the street?’] (mp 185) | Tenho visto passar 
muito trogo. [‘I’ve seen a lot of junk pass by.’] (fm 26) | Ele sempre tem dito 
isso, que 6 democrata. [‘He always has said that he is a democrat.’] | Nunca 
tem ido 14, em seu clube. [‘He never has gone to his club.’] | Ele nao tem vindo 
ao clube tltimamente. [‘He hasn’t come to the club lately.’] | Tem visto Maria 
nestes tiltimos dias? [‘Have you seen Maria in the last couple of days?’] | Os 
costiimes no Brasil tém mudado terrivelmente nos Ultimos dez anos. (‘Customs 
in Brazil have changed greatly in the last ten years.’] 

1.212. Past perfect. This form relates the past to the past: verb forms in 
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relation with adverbs meaning past appear in an environment which shows use 
of the past. 

Enganavan negro que era tolo, que nunca tinha visto branco e nao sabia da 
maldade déle. [‘They deceived the negro, who was stupid, who had never seen a 
white man and didn’t know about his evil.’] (j 53) | e me responderam que n4o era 
possivel em virtude das ordens que papai havia dado... [‘and they told me 
that it wasn’t possible because of the orders which papa had given . . .’] (tf 10) | 
Ela j4 me tinha dito 0 mesmo que o senhor me disse agorinha. [‘She had already 
told me the same thing you told me right now.’] (es 53) | Me disse, até, que 
tinha tido uma briga com o pintor Laurentino e que tinha dado no homem. [‘He 
even told me that he had had a quarrel with the painter Laurentino and that he 
had struck the man.’] (fm 34) | J& tinha me deitado quando me chamou por 
telefone. [‘I had already gone to bed when you called me on the phone.’ | Nunca 
a tinha visto mais gorda. [‘I had never seen you fatter.’] 

1.213. Future perfect. This form relates the past to the future: verb forms in 
relation with adverbs meaning past appear in an environment which shows use 
of the future. 

Vamos chegar as trés horas porque entao éle ja terd chegado. [‘We’re going to 
get there by 3 o’clock because he will have arrived by then.’] | Que pena se 
chegamos 14 as nove, a comédia ja terd acabado. [‘What a shame if we get there 
at nine; the play will have finished by then.’] 

1.22. Future. There are two relative tenses of the future: one with the time- 
base present, the PRESENT FUTURE (1.221); and one with the timebase past, 
the PAST FUTURE (1.222). The auxiliary is ir [‘to go’]: in the present future it 
appears in the present, and in the past future in the imperfect: vou cantar [‘I am 
going to sing’] vs. ia cantar [‘I was going to sing’). 

1.221. Present future. This form relates the future to the present. In an example 
like Estdé perdendo a paciéncia; nao vai esperar nem um minuto mais [‘He’s losing 
his patience, he’s not going to wait a minute longer’], the relative category present 
future shows the meaning future (indicated by the adverb nem um minuto mais 
[‘not a minute longer’]) within the environment present (indicated by estd 
perdendo a paciéncia [‘he’s losing his patience’]). It should, however, be pointed 
out that the absolute future (cantarei [‘I shall sing’]) has disappeared, for all 
practical purposes, at the colloquial speech level of our informants; the relative 
future, therefore, is no longer in opposition to the absolute future. In other 
words, the contrast between the two patterns is neutralized. 

JA vou ficar nervosa! [‘Now I’m going to get nervous!’] (vs 16) | A senhorita 
vat esperar seu pai aqui, no escritério? [‘Are you going to wait for your father 
here in the office?’] (tf 7) | Vow esperar no carro, doutor! [‘I’ll wait in the car, 
doctor!’] (le 107) | Vou falar com sua mae hoje. [‘I’m going to speak to your 
mother today.’] (es 22) | O médico vai voltar as oito horas. [“The doctor is going 
to return at eight.’] (dl 12) | Dentro de trés semanas vai ficar bom. [‘In three 
weeks he’s going to be all right.’] | Nao se importe, um dia déstes vocé vai achar 
seu vestido. [Never mind; one of these days you'll find your dress.’] | Nao vai 
achd-lo nunca. [‘She’s never going to find it.’]| Vamos saber o resultado da 
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partida amanha. [‘We’ll know the result of the game tomorrow.’] | Em cinco 
minutos vamos comecar. (‘We’re going to begin in five minutes.] 

1.222. Past future. This form relates the future to the past: verb forms in 
relation with adverbs meaning future appear in an environment which shows 
use of the past. 

Disse até que ia casar no padre e no juiz. . . [‘He even said that he was going 
to have both a church and a civil wedding... ’] (j 25) | Pensei que ia fazer 
um fiasco. [‘I thought it was going to be a flop.’] (es 91) | Disse que za voltar 
amanha. [‘He said he was going to return tomorrow.’] | Eu tinha certeza que ia 
aceitar os dois cruzeiros. [‘I was certain he was going to accept the two cruzeiros.’] 

1.3. Contingent tenses. 

Once the fact of subordination is established (3.2), the selection of the form 
of the contingent verb depends on the form of the verb upon which it is con- 
tingent; in other words, the selection of the subjunctive is a problem of the 
category mood, while the selection of the particular form of the subjunctive 
is a problem of the category tense. For instance, in the contrasting expressions 
agora quero que cante amanhé (‘now I want him to sing tomorrow’] vs. ontem 
queria que cantasse amanha [‘yesterday I wanted him to sing tomorrow’], the 
selection between cate and cantasse is determined not by the adverb amanha 
[‘tomorrow’], which appears with both forms, but by the verb forms quero 
(‘I want’] and queria [‘I wanted’] upon which canéar is contingent and which in 
turn express relation with the adverbial modifiers agora [‘now’] and ontem 
[‘yesterday’]. The contingent tense is always a subjunctive; three forms are in 
use: the PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE indicating contingency upon a verb in the non- 
past (1.31), the PAST SUBJUNCTIVE indicating contingency upon a verb in the 
past (1.32), and the FUTURE SUBJUNCTIVE indicating contingency upon a verb 
in the future or upon a verb in the non-past that is in relation with an adverbial 
modifier with the meaning future (1.33). The future vow plus infinitive acts 
either as a (relative) future or as an (absolute) non-past. The infinitive, inci- 
dentally, which also expresses subordination, does not, like the subjunctive, 
reflect through form contrasts the different tenses of the superordinate verb. 

1.31. Contingent upon non-past. 

O Lula de Holanda anda de carruagem para ver se arranja uma besta que 
case com a filha déle. [‘Lula de Holanda goes around in his carriage to see whether 
he can find a fellow crazy enough to marry his daughter.’] (fm 28) | Isto é coisa 
que se diga! [‘Is that the kind of thing one says?’] (fm 50) | E depois ha ainda 
quem queira casar-se! [‘And still there are people who want to get married!’] 
(vs 4) | Pode ser que eu compre. [‘I may buy it.’] (j 82) | E’ possivel que faca 
melhor que eu. [‘It’s possible you do it better than I do.’] | Queremos alguém que 
faga o trabalho mais depressa. (‘We want someone to do the work faster.’] 

1.32. Contingent upon past. 

Nao havia presente que nfo me desse. [“There wasn’t a present he didn’t give 
me.’] (j 25) | Gostava que negro fizesse filho em negra para éle ganhar escravo. 
[‘He liked the negros to have children so that he could have more slaves.’] (j 39) | 
Pois é assim que eu queria que vocé fosse. [‘Well, that’s the way I wish you were.’] 
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(mg 6) | Naturalmente esperava que eu o convidasse. [‘Naturally he hoped that 
I would invite him.’] | Resolveram esperar até que a gente voltasse da cidade. 
[‘They decided to wait until we came back from town.’] 

1.33. Contingent upon future. The various forms which entail the use of the 
category future subjunctive have in common a relation with an adverb of the 
meaning future. The various forms are either the relative future (1.221), the 
non-past (1.12), or the imperative (5.41). These determining elements are linked 
to the contingent tense by various types of function words: by quando [‘when’}, 
se [‘if’], depois que [‘after’], or some variant of the bifunctional function words 
(the so-called relative pronouns). 

Mas o diabo vai ser quando o dinheiro acabar e eu tiver de voltar para o 
trabalho . . . [‘But it’s going to be the devil when my money runs out and I have 
to go back to work .. .’] (tf 21) | Se vocés arrebentarem a moleira de meu filho, 
mato vocés todos... [‘If you crack my son’s skull, I’ll kill you all...’] (vs 3-4) | 
Se houver novidade me telefonem. [‘If there is any news, call me.’] (le 106) | Voto 
em quem bem quiser... [‘I’ll vote for whom I darn please...’] (fm 50)|A 
gente vai comer depois que o senhor chegar. [‘We’re going to eat after you arrive.’ 

1.4. Neutralization. 

Neutralization of the category tense may occur on different levels: there is 
neutralization of the category itself (1.41) and neutralization of the contrast 
between contingent and non-contingent tenses (1.42). 

1.41. Neutralization of the category tense. Two types of categorical neutraliza- 
tion are found: either the adverbial modifier is zero (1.411), or the verb form 
shows a shift from the category tense to the category aspect (1.412). 

1.411. The adverbial modifier is zero. The non-past shows categorical neutraliza- 
tion: it is not in opposition to another tense, and it is not in relation to an ad- 
verbial modifier (cf. 1.12). 

Gosto tanto de criangas! [‘I like children so much!’] (vs 4) | Eu acho que 
éle nao regula bem. [‘I think he’s crazy.’] (mp 179) | N&o leia depois de comer 
que faz mal. [‘Don’t read after you eat because it’s bad for you.’] (Ic 60) | Deus 
é uma abstracfo . . . [‘God is an abstraction . . .’] (le 86) | Cirurgia exige sangue 
frio. [Surgery demands a cool head.’] (le 79) | Simpatia nao se impée. [‘You 
can’t force a person to like another.’] (es 40) | Vocé vat, se inscreve, é chamada, 
faz a prova. [‘You go, you sign up, you’re called, you have an audition.’] (es 63- 
64) | E’ um chorao, chora por qualquer coisa. [‘He’s a cry-baby; he cries about 
everything.’] | Seu Laurentino...um homem vale pelo que é e nao pelo que 
tem. [‘Laurentino...a man’s value depends on what he is and not on what 
he has.’] (fm 27). 

1.412. Categorical shift from tense to aspect. This phenomenon is discussed in 
2.12 and 2.122. 

1.42. Neutralization of the contrast between contingent tenses and non-contingent 
tenses. The form of the contingent tense may be in immediate relation with an 
(expressed or unexpressed) adverbial modifier: in this case, the semantic influence 
of the modifier is stronger than the grammatical influence of the timebase. 

E’ pena que vocé nfo tenha chegado a tempo. [‘It’s a shame you didn’t arrive 
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on time.’] | Sinto que vocé no tivesse chegado quando a gente estava comendo. 
[I’m sorry you didn’t arrive when we were eating.’] | Nao comprendo como 
pudesse ter feito isso. [‘I don’t understand how I could have done that.’] 


2. TIME: ASPECT 


2.0. Introductory. 

The verbal category ASPECT, a subclass of the archcategory time, is, in Portu- 
guese, the linguistic expression of the relationship between the action and the 
secondary adverbial modifier, which has the meaning perfectivity. The rela- 
tionship between the action and the secondary modifier serves to establish a 
contrast only between verb forms which do not contrast as to their relationship 
to the primary modifier, which has the meaning date. 

There are two subclasses of the category aspect, established on the basis of 
the structural contrast of presence or absence of a timebase and of the morpho- 
logical contrast of compound versus non-compound verb forms: the non-com- 
pound forms with no timebase yield the category of ABSOLUTE ASPECT (2.1) and 
the compound forms with a timebase yield the category of RELATIVE ASPECT 
(2.2). This correlation between morphological and structural characteristics 
parallels the pattern of the category tense. 

2.1. Absolute aspect. 

The two expressions ontem cantava quando chegdmos ld [‘yesterday he was 
singing when we got there’] vs. ontem cantou ds trés horas [‘yesterday he sang 
at 3 o’clock’] contrast as to the secondary adverbs and, therefore, as to the 
category aspect: the imperfect expresses IMPERFECTIVITY (2.11) and the preterite, 
PERFECTIVITY (2.12). The category of absolute aspect exists, in Portuguese, only 
in the absolute past. The absolute non-past takes, as the following examples 
show, both imperfective and perfective adverbial modifiers: the absolute non- 
past, then, expresses irrelevancy of aspect. 


PAST: 


O doutor veio ontem. O doutor vem hoje. 

[‘The doctor came yesterday.’] [‘The doctor is coming today.’] 
vs. ~ 

O doutor vinha todos os dias. O doutor vem todos os dias. 


NON-PAST: 


[‘The doctor used to come every day.’] 


Foi ao escritério hoje. 
[‘He went to the office today.’] 
vs. 
Ia ao escritério todas as segundas 
feiras. 
[‘He used to go to the office every Mon- 
day.’] 


Esta manha Elza uwsou roupa bonita. 
[‘This morning Elza wore a pretty out- 
fit.’] 


[‘The doctor comes every day.’ 


Vai ao escritério hoje. 
[‘He is going to the office today.’] 


Vai ao escritério todos os dias. 


[‘He goes to the office every day.’] 


Elza, vé que bonito vestido usa. 
[‘Elza, my! what a pretty dress you 
have on.’] 
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vs. 

Usava roupa bonita antes de se casar. 

[‘She used to wear pretty clothes before 
she got married.’ 


Cantémos ‘“‘Tomara que chova” no 
carnaval. 


(‘We sang “I hope it rains” during 
Carnival.’] 


vs. 

Na semana antes do carnaval cantdva- 
mos “Tomara que chova”’ quase to- 
dos os dias. 

[‘Almost every day, in the week before 
Carnival, we would sing “I hope it 
rains’’.’] 


~~ 


Ela usa blusa e saia muitas vezes. 
[‘She often wears a blouse and skirt.’] 


Ele vai caniar a marchinha premiada 
no baile do Fluminense no terceiro 
dia de carnaval. 

[‘He is going to sing the prize march 
at the Fluminense ball the third day 
of Carnival.’] 

Uma semana antes do carnaval éle vai 
cantar a cancéo premiada na Radio 
Nacional. 

[‘A week before Carnival he’s going to 
sing the prize song on the National 
Radio.’] 





2.11. Imperfectivity. The imperfect expresses imperfectivity in the past. 

Conhecia-a j4 muito de vista. [‘I already knew you well by sight.’] (es 38) | A 
senhorita tinha razfo. [‘You were right.’] (tf 9) | Esperava o senhor para lhe 
falar. [‘I was waiting for you in order to speak to you.’] (es 93) | Viamos Joao 
sempre no ano passado, mas éste ano nfo o vemos mais. [‘We always used to see 
John last year, but this year we don’t see him any more.’] 

2.12. Perfectivity. Most commonly, the preterite expresses perfectivity in the 
past (2.121), i.e., it represents, through its relation to both the primary and the 
secondary modifiers, a combination of the two time categories of aspect and 
tense. Since, on the other hand, the preterite is the only absolute form, in Portu- 
guese, that expresses the category of perfectivity, it is used for the expression of 
this category also in instances in which the potential primary adverbial modifier 
does not have the meaning past but rather the meaning non-past (2.122): in 
these instances, the category aspect has neutralized the category tense. 

2.121. The preterite, expressing perfectivity in combination with the category 
tense. 

O correio chegou agora mesmo. [“The mail arrived this very minute.’] | Depois 
que uma filha morreu das bexigas, deu para tras! [‘After his daughter died of 
small pox, everything went wrong.’] (fm 16) | Fui apresentada ao presidente do 
clube e a sua filha. [‘I was presented to the president of the club and to his 
daughter.’] | Ela mudou de vestido trés vezes antes de se decidir. (‘She changed 
her dress three times before she made up her mind.’] | Esta manh& eu o vi to- 
mando o trem. [‘I saw him getting on the train this morning.’] | Hoje, afinal, 
fut nomeada. |‘Today, at last, I was appointed.’] (vs 76) | Vim aqui apenas para 
saber porque é que o Onofre foi maltratado por vocés. [‘I came here only to find 
out why Onofre was mistreated by you.’] (mg 50) | A febre baixou esta madru- 
gada. [‘Her fever subsided early this morning.’] (dl 10) | Por que nao chamaram 
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logo um doutor? [‘Why didn’t you call a doctor right away?’] (le 91) | Ainda 
h& pouco teve um acesso fortissimo. Até pés sangue. [‘Just a little while ago he 
had a very strong attack. He even spit up some blood.’] (es 110) 

2.122. The preterite, expressing perfectivity without combination with the category 
tense. Cf. 1.412. 

Trouze o livro que vocé pediu. [‘I brought the book you asked for.’] ~ 
Trago aqui 0 livro que vocé pediu. [‘I brought the book you asked for.’] | Mestre, 
n&o vim aqui para brigar. [‘Boss, I didn’t come here to quarrel.’] (fm 26) | Eu 
vim somente pedir as minhas contas, seu Menezes. [‘I came only to straighten 
out my account, Mr. Menezes.’) (es 96) | O senhor devia era [a reinforcement of 
devia] ter mais vergonha nessa cara, ouviu? [‘What you should have done was to 
act more ashamed of yourself, do you understand?’] (le 22) | Amanhé quando 
acordarem o irmdozinho ja chegou. [‘Tomorrow when you get up, your little 
brother will already have arrived.’] (tv 18) 

2.2. Relative aspect. 

The analysis of the category of RELATIVE ASPECT in Portuguese is complicated 
through several overlapping features that blur the oppositions. The forms be- 
longing here are the estar [‘to be’] (and some ter [‘to have’]) compounds, i.e., 
compounds containing a finite form of the auxiliary and a non-finite form that is 
either the gerund or the participle. The form contrast between the gerund 
compounds and the participle compounds is correlated with a meaning contrast: 
the former expresses IMPERFECTIVITY (2.21) and the latter PeRFECcTIVITY (2.22), 
i.e., the whole form has the aspectual meaning of its non-finite element. Now, 
the very quality of relativity gives to an estar form the meaning of actuality, in 
contrast with a non-esfar form, which expresses irrelevancy of actuality: é 
cantor, canta muito bem [‘he’s a singer; he sings very well’] vs. ouca, estd cantando 
[‘listen, he’s singing’]. Finally, the forms of relative aspect appear in different 
tenses and contrast with the non-estar forms, whereas the forms of absolute 
aspect appear only in the past and contrast with each other. 

2.21. Imperfectivity. It may be well to remember that the type estar plus 
gerund stands on aspectual crossroads. It is found in several oppositions of 
different levels: as a subclass of the category relative aspect it is in contrast with 
the type estar plus participle, estd cantando [‘he is singing’] vs. estd cantado 
[‘it is sung’) (2.21 vs. 2.22), and this opposition yields the subcategories imper- 
fectivity and perfectivity; the contrast on the higher level of relative aspect vs. 
absolute aspect, estava cantando [‘he was singing’] vs. cantava [‘he was singing’] 
(2.2 vs. 2.1), yields the distinction of relativity of the estar compound (with its 
semantical implication of actuality) vs. irrelevancy of relativity (with the impli- 
cation of irrelevancy of actuality); finally, on the highest level, the contrast be- 
tween estou cantando [‘I am singing’] and canto [‘I sing’] (2 vs. 1), is, from the 
standpoint of aspect, the contrast between aspect vs. irrelevancy of aspect. In 
the following, the esfar plus gerund pattern is followed by several structural 
equivalents. 

(i) Estar plus gerund. The three groups of examples point out the three levels 
of aspectual contrast in which the type esid cantando [‘he is singing’] is found. 
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a. estd cantando [‘he is singing’) vs. estd cantado [‘it is sung’} 


Espere um pouco, ela ainda estd fazendo o café. (‘Wait a minute, she’s still 
making the coffee.’] ~ Venha, o café j4 estd feito. [‘Come, the coffee is already 
made.’] | Nao incomode agora, éle estd tirando o retrato do bebé. [‘Don’t bother 
him now; he’s taking the baby’s picture.’] ~ Seu retrato ja estd tirado, pode vir 
buse4-lo. [‘His picture is already taken; you may call for it.’] 


b. estava cantando [‘he was singing’] vs. cantava [‘he was singing’] 


Quando o vi ontem estava na praca Tiradentes tirando retrato dum amigo. 
[‘When I saw him yesterday, he was in Tiradentes Square taking a picture of a 
friend.’] ~ Em Caiteté o seu Bonifacio tirava retratos com magnésio, mas agora 
usa ldmpada eléctrica. [‘In Caiteté, Bonifacio used to take pictures with mag- 
nesium, but now he uses an electric lamp.’] | Estava fazendo muito calor no Rio 
no ano passado quando esteve 14. [‘It was very warm in Rio when he was there 
last year.’] ~ Fazia muito calor no Rio quando esteve 1a. [‘It was very warm in 
Rio when he was there.’} 


c. estd cantando [‘he is singing’) vs. canta [‘he sings’] 


A senhora estd cozinhando uma feijoada para hoje meio-dia. [‘She is cooking a 
bean dish for today at noon.’] ~ A senhora cozinha bem, mas sempre cozinha a 
mesma coisa, arroz e feijaéio. (‘She cooks well, but she always cooks the same 
thing, rice and beans.’] | Ele esté sempre chorando desde que o pai morreu. [‘He 
cries all the time since his father died.’}) ~ E’ um chorao, chora por qualquer 
coisa. [‘He’s a cry-baby; he cries about everything.’] | Agora mesmo esid dizendo 
palavrées ao patrao. [‘Right now he’s using strong language to the boss.’] ~ E’ 
impertinente, sempre diz desaforos ao patrao. [‘He’s impertinent; he always 
makes impudent remarks to the boss.’] 

(ii) Estar substitutes. 

Aqui me apareceu outro dia um parente de Quinca Napoledo pedindo o meu 
voto. [‘The other day a relative of Quinca Napolefo was here asking for my 
vote.’] (fm 21) | Néo pode um pai fazer nada, que nao venha a mie tomando as 
dores. [‘A father can’t do anything (with his child), without having her mother 
side with her.’] (fm 17) | Ele bateu no filho e foi embora e agora a crianga fica 
em casa chorando. (‘He spanked his son and left, and now the child is home 
erying.’] | Ele anda dizendo a todo o mundo que vai se casar com Jacinta. [‘He 
goes around telling everybody that he’s going to marry Jacinta.’] | Anda me 
perseguindo pra sair com éle. [‘He keeps bothering me to go out with him.’] 

(iii) Estar in zero form. 

Ouvi outro dia, na feira do Pilar, um figuréo de Itabaiana gabando o seu 
trabalho. [“The other day at the fair of Pilar, I heard a big-shot from Itabaiana 
praising your work.’] (fm 14) | Aonde j4 se viu autoridade ser como criado, 
recebendo ordem dos ricos? [‘Where did you ever see the authorities taking orders 
from the rich, like a servant?’] (fm 20) 

2.22. Perfectivity. The relative aspect of perfectivity appears in both voices, 
PASSIVE (2.221) and AcTIVE (2.222). 
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2.221. Passive perfectivity. The estar plus participle pattern is followed by 
several structural equivalents. 

(i) Estar plus participle. 

Estdé preso outra vez coitado! [‘He’s jailed again, poor thing!’] (tf 24) | Minha 
escolha ja estd feita. (‘My choice is already made.’] (tf 8) | Ah... mas ela estd 
guardada em meu arquivo secreto . . . [‘Ah, but it is kept in my secret archive.’} 
(le 69) | O pai déle esteve corrido, por causa da revolugao de 48. [‘His father was 
run out, because of the revolution of ’48.’] (fm 24) | uma vez estava sentado na 
calcada déle, tocando a minha viola, e mandou um caixeiro dizer para o pobre 
cego sair. [‘Once I was seated on his sidewalk, playing my viola, and he sent a 
clerk to tell this poor old blind fellow to leave.’] (fm 83) 

(ii) Estar substitutes. 

Vive montado naquele cabriolé como um rei. [‘He goes around in that cabriolet 
like a king.’ (fm 24) | Vim para aqui com o meu pai que chegou corrido de Goiana. 
(‘I came here with my father who was run out of Goiana.’] (fm 16) | Nao fiquem 
preocupadas, minhas filhas! (‘Don’t be worried, my children.’] 

(iii) Estar in zero form. 

Eu feito bésta acreditei néle . . . [‘I, like an idiot, believed in him. . .’] (j 25) | 
Andei com éste homem feito guia um tempao. [‘I went with this man as his guide 
for a long time.’] (fm 78) 

2.222. Active perfectivity. The auxiliary is ter. The distinction between the ¢er 
compounds expressing relative tense and the fer compounds expressing relative 
aspect is morphological and syntactical: in contrast with the forms of relative 
tense, the forms of relative aspect express gender and require the placing of the 
object between the finite and the non-finite elements. 

Ele j4 tinha a soma depositada no banco. [‘He already had the sum deposited 
in the bank.’] ~ Ele tinha depositado a soma no banco. [‘He had deposited the 
sum in the bank.’ | Ela ja tinha a carta selada quando cheguei la. [‘She already 
had the letter sealed when I arrived there.’] ~ Ela tinha selado a carta. [‘She 
had sealed the letter.’] 

2.3. Neutralization of relativity. 

The verbal pattern ser [‘to be’] plus participle is not relative and does not 
contrast as to aspect with the corresponding absolute form; nor is it, as the 
participle might indicate, perfective. The type é cantado [‘it is sung’] is a passive 
form with the temporal and aspectual characteristics of the corresponding active 
form canta [‘he is singing’]. In other words, é cantado is morphologically but not 
structurally a compound form. The following pairs of examples show the same 
relationship between verb and (expressed or unexpressed) adverb, i.e., temporal 
and aspectual equivalence. 

Aldafra foi demitida pela senhora Guimaraes. [‘Aldaira was dismissed by 
senhora Guimaraes.’] ~ A senhora Guimaraes demitiu Aldaira. [Senhora Gui- 
maries dismissed Aldafra.’] | O acarajé é feitona Bahia. [‘Acarajé (a bean patty) 
is made in Bahia.’] ~ Fazem o acarajé na Bahia. [“They make acarajé (a bean 
patty) in Bahia.’] | Esta coisa nao é feita assim. [‘This isn’t done that way.’] ~ 
Esta coisa nao se faz assim. [‘One doesn’t do this like that.’] 
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3. MOOD 


3.0. Introductory. 

The archcategory of moop is the linguistic expression of the relationship be- 
tween the action and another verb in the sentence. There are three patterns of 
relationship, which can be defined (independently of the function class of the 
expression in which the given verb is found) in terms of the grammatical auton- 
omy of the verbs involved: Either both verbs are autonomous: this type is 
called COORDINATION (3.1); or one verb is autonomous and the other non-au- 
tonomous: this type is called SUBORDINATION (3.2); or both verbs are non-au- 
tonomous (one of them having all the characteristics of a subordinate verb): 
this type is called, somewhat arbitrarily, perhaps, SUPERORDINATION (3.3). 
There is a correlation between the patterns of autonomy and the verbal forms: 
coordination is expressed by the indicative, subordination by the subjunctive or 
infinitive, superordination by the conditional or imperfect. And there is also a 
correlation between the pattern of autonomy and meaning: non-autonomy, 
whether in the pattern of subordination or in the pattern of superordination, 
expresses non-fact (including non-expected fact). Thus, in Vou porque canta 
(‘I am going because he is singing’], vou [‘I am going’] and canta [‘he is singing’ 
are considered coordinate since both are autonomous; the utterance corresponds, 
roughly, to a Canta; por isso vou [‘He is singing; therefore, I am going’] in which 
cantar has the same form as in the sentence Vou porque canta. In Quero que cante 
(‘I want him to sing’], cante is subordinate to quero [‘I want’] since it is non- 
autonomous: the utterance corresponds, roughly, to a Cante! Quero-o [‘Sing; I 
want it’], in which cantar appears in a form (intonationally and structurally) 
different from that in the sentence Quero que cante. In Se pudesse, cantaria 
(‘If he could, he would sing’] neither verb is autonomous: pudesse is contingent 
upon cantaria and cantaria contingent upon pudesse; since pudesse shows the 
characteristic features of a subordinate verb, cantaria has to be considered the 
superordinate verb. Semantically, the subordinate cante in Quero que cante and 
the superordinate cantaria (as well, of course, as the subordinate pudesse) in 
Se pudesse, cantaria express non-fact through the linguistic medium of non- 
autonomy. 

3.1. Coordination. 

Coordination is expressed by the indicative. Instances like quero que cante e 
dance [‘I want him to sing and dance’) may be interpreted as structurally equiva- 
lent to quero que cante e quero que dance [‘I want him to sing, and I want him to 
dance.’] 

N4o ouviu porque nao quis. [‘You didn’t hear because you didn’t want to.’] 
(es 77) | S6 nao matei o cachorro porque me pegaram. [‘I didn’t kill the dog only 
because they grabbed me.’] (fm 52) | Meu pai me deu a éle, quando eu tinha 
sete anos. [My father gave me to him when I was seven years old.’] (fm 78) | 
Vivia em cima dum cavalo até que qguebrou a perna numa queda. [‘She lived on a 
horse until she broke her leg in a fall.’] (fm 44) | Sow um oficial que nfo me 
entrego aos mandées. [‘I’m an official who doesn’t bow down to the big bosses.” 
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(fm 21) | Eu vou indo, senao escurece. [‘I’d better get going before it gets dark.’ 
(fm 47) | Eu sabia que ela era teimosa. (‘I knew she was stubborn.’| 

3.2. Subordination. 

Two forms in Portuguese express the category of subordination: the suB- 
JUNCTIVE (3.21) and the INFINITIVE (3.22). The subjunctive expression quero 
que cante [‘I want him to sing’] and the infinitive expression quero cantar [‘I 
want to sing’) are equivalent and in contrast: they are equivalent because the 
infinitive cantar corresponds to a subjunctive (and, therefore, subordinate) 
expression *que eu cante [‘*that I sing’], and they contrast as to the expression of 
the actor: in otherwise equivalent structures the subjunctive is used (with 
certain exceptions) when the two verbs have two different actors, and the in- 
finitive when they have one. 

3.21. The subjunctive. The subjunctive expresses subordination (i.e., non- 
autonomy) in five different patterns: the superordinate verb is (or, in the case of 
the first two patterns, the superordinate plus subordinate verb correspond to) a 
future (3.211), an imperative (3.212), a potential (3.213), a negative (3.214), and 
an exclamation (3.215). The subjunctive structures are interpreted through the 
application of the principle of transposition (or échange fonctionnel) [cf. Charles 
Bally, ‘Syntaxe de la modalité explicite’, Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure 2.3-13 
(1942)]. Which of the subjunctive forms, present, past, or future, is used in a 
given case, is, however, discussed as a phenomenon of the category tense (1.3). 

3.211. Contingency upon the future. There are two types of contingency upon 
the future: 

(i) A structure containing an autonomous future (expressed in the form of 
either the relative future or the absolute non-past) and a subordinate (i.e., non- 
autonomous) subjunctive may be equivalent to a structure containing two 
coordinate autonomous futures. 

Ajudem, ajudem aqui ou néo me responsabiliso pelo que howver! [‘Give a little 
help over here or I won’t be responsible for what may happen.’] (vs 11) ~ 
Ajudem, ajudem aqui; pode acontecer uma desgraca; mas eu n&o me respon- 
sabiliso. [‘Give a little help over here, something terrible may happen, but I 
won’t be responsible.’] | Vou estudar até que perca a cabega. [‘I’m going to study 
until my head bursts.’] ~ Vou perder a cabeca; vou estudar tanto. [‘My head’s 
going to burst; I’m going to study so much.’] | Vamos dizer tudo quando éle 
chegar. [‘We’re going to tell him everything when he arrives.’] ~ Ele vai chegar, 
e entéo vamos dizer tudo. [‘He’s going to arrive and then we’re going to tell him 
everything.’] | Quando o vir um dia désses, vou lhe dizer a verdade, pode estar 
seguro. [‘When I see him one of these days, I’m going to tell him the truth, you 
may be sure.’] ~ Vira um dia désses e entio lhe direi a verdade. [‘He will come 
one of these days, and then I’!1 tell him the truth.’] 

(ii) A binary expression containing a superordinate plus a subordinate verb 
often corresponds to one single future: the stem of the single future appears in 
the stem of the subordinate verb, and the function of the single future appears 
in the stem of the superordinate verb (or verb phrase) plus the (non-autono- 
mous) subjunctive form of the subordinate verb. The binary type may be either 
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an actual equivalent of the single future (é posstvel que tenha cantado = terd 
cantado [‘he has probably sung’]) or the expression of a change in the linguis- 
tic environment, e.g., from direct to indirect speech (the indirect binary ex- 
pression Mas vocé acha que eu precise fazer alguma prova? [‘But do you think 
that I need to have an audition?’ (es 78) corresponds to a direct single future 
expression Vocé me disse: Vocé precisard fazer alguma prova [‘You told me: You 
will need to have an audition’]). Here are also listed examples containing talvez 
[‘perhaps’], which corresponds to pode ser que [‘it is possible that’). 

Acredito que possamos ficar bons camaradas. [‘I think we can be good friends.’] 
(es 40) ~ Poderemos ficar bons camaradas. [‘We probably can be good friends.” | 
Vocé ainda estava com médo de que ninguém acreditasse na histéria . . . (‘You 
still were afraid that no one would believe the story ...’] (tf 25) ~ Ninguém 
acreditaré em minha histéria. [‘Nobody will believe my story.’] | Pode ser que o 
navio se tenha atrasado. [‘It’s possible that the ship has been delayed.’] (bm 21) 
~ O navio se tera atrasado. [‘The ship has probably been delayed.’] | E’ provavel 
que o navio tenha chegado atrasado ... [‘It’s probable that the ship has been 
delayed .. . ’] (bm 17) ~ O navio tera chegado atrasado. [‘The ship has probably 
been delayed.’] | Ah, talvez Elisa tenha vindo com a tia... [‘Ah! perhaps Elisa 
has come with her aunt ...’] (tf 23) ~ Ah, Elisa ter4 vindo com a tia. [‘Ah! 
Elisa has probably come with her aunt.’] | Talvez chegue tarde, mamae. [‘Per- 
haps I’ll be late, mama.’] (es 57) ~ Possivelmente chegarei tarde, mamae. 
[‘Possibly I’ll be late, mama.’} 

3.212. Contingency upon the imperative. There are two kinds of contingency 
upon the imperative: 

(i) A structure containing an autonomous imperative and a subordinate 
(i.e., non-autonomous) subjunctive may be equivalent to a structure containing 
an autonomous future in close relation with an imperative. 

Se houver novidade me telefonem. [‘If there’s any news telephone me.’} (Ic 
106) ~ Possivelmente haverd alguma novidade; entéo telefonem-me! (‘Possibly 
there will be some news; then telephone me.’] | Se puder me ajudar, me avise. 
(‘If you can help me, let me know.’] ~ Talvez possa me ajudar; avise-me. [‘Maybe 
you can help me; let me know.’] | Chame-me quando Pedro vier. [‘Call me when 
Pete comes.’] ~ Vira, entéo chame-me! [‘He wil! come; then call me.’] 

(ii) A binary expression consisting of superordinate plus subordinate verb 
often corresponds to a single imperative: in this combination the stem of the 
single imperative appears in the stem of the subordinate verb, and the function 
of the single imperative appears in the siem of the superordinate verb plus the 
(non-autonomous) subjunctive form of the subordinate verb. As with the future, 
the binary type may be either an actual equivalent of the single imperative 
(quero que cante [‘I want him to sing’] = canée! [‘sing!’]) or the expression of a 
change in linguistic environment (diga a Jodo que cante [‘tell Jo&o to sing’] 
corresponds to a direct speech addressed to Joao: cante! [‘sing!’]). The super- 
ordinate verb is expressed (a) or not expressed (b). 

a. The superordinate verb is expressed. 

S6 peco que me deixem em paz. [‘I only ask that they leave me in peace.’] 
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(le 240) ~ Deixem-me em paz! [‘Leave me in peace!’] | S6 queria que o senhor 
visse como aquele homem trabalhava na sola. [‘I only wish you could see how that 
man used to work on leather.’] (fm 16) ~ Veja, senhor...! [‘See, sir. . .!’] | 
Ele quer que eu morra de fome . . . (‘He wants me to die of hunger . . .’] [j 35) ~ 
Morra de fome! [‘Die of hunger!’] | Pois compadre, diga a comadre Adriana que 
aparega. [‘Well, godfather, tell Adriana to visit us.’] (fm 31) ~ Adriana, 
apareca! [‘Adriana, visit us.’] | Diga a sua ma&e que cozinhe com pouco tempero. 
[‘Tell your mother to cook with little seasoning.’]) ~ Mamie, cozinhe com pouco 
tempero! [‘Mother, cook with little seasoning!’] | pouco me importa que nao me 
procurem mais! [‘What do I care if they don’t seek me any more.’] (fm 14) ~ 
N&o me procurem mais! [‘Don’t seek me any more!’] | E’ melhor que falemos 
com éle pessoalmente. [‘It’s better if we speak with him personally.’] ~ Falemos 
com éle pessoalmente! [‘Let’s speak with him personally.’] 

b. The superordinate verb is not expressed. 

O soldado que se dane. [‘Let the soldier get angry!’] (j 100) ~ Dane-se! [‘Get 
angry!’] | Se nfo quiser me ouvir que se retire. [‘If you don’t want to hear me, 
leave!’] (fm 15) ~ Retire-se! [‘Leave!’] | Que se canse de esperar; ndo vou 14. 
[‘Let him get tired of waiting; I’m not going there.’] ~ Canse-se de esperar! 
[‘Get tired of waiting!’] | Se nfo me acreditar, que se lembre do que se passou com 
Rubim. [‘If you don’t believe me, remember what happened to Rubim.’] ~ 
Lembre-se do que se passou com Rubim!’ [‘Remember what happened to 
Rubim!’] 

3.213. Contingency upon the potential. In a binary expression containing the 
potential, the other verb is non-autonomous, therefore, in the subjunctive. The 
potential may appear in the form either of the conditional or of the imperfect. 

Se eu n&o visse com meus proéprios olhos, nfo acreditaria. [‘If I didn’t see it 
with my own eyes, I wouldn’t believe it.’] (bm 51) | Se nao fossem as mulheres, 
que seria de vocés, porqueiras? [‘If it weren’t for women, what would become of 
you, you trash?’] (vs 8) | Entéo vocé acha que se vocé nfo me interessasse eu 
lhe concederia algum encontro? [‘So you think if I weren’t interested in you, I 
would agree to meet you?’] (es 53-54) | Era bom que fosse. [‘I wish it were.’ 
(fm 105) | Se éle continuwasse sem trabalho muito tempo, a gente morreria (morria) 
de fome. [‘If he were without work a long time, we would die of hunger.’] 

3.214. Contingency upon the negative. Binary expressions in the negative show 
clearly the non-autonomy of the element which appears in the subjunctive: 
Penso que é aqui [‘I think it’s here’), the affirmative form, shows autonomy (and 
therefore the indicative) in both parts: the sentence is, more or less, equivalent 
to E’ aqui; penso [‘It’s here, I believe’]. The negative form behaves differently: 
NdGo penso que seja aqui [‘I don’t think it’s here’] is equivalent to Nao é aqui; 
penso [‘It’s not here, I guess’], not to *E’ agui, nao penso [*It’s here, I don’t 
suppose’]. This means that the verb ser [‘to be’], because of the negative, is 
bound to the verb pensar [‘to think’], therefore, is non-autonomous and in the 
subjunctive. There are, to be sure, various patterns of the use of the negative: 
the negative may appear with both the subordinate and the superordinate, or 
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with the superordinate only, or it may be implied in the superordinate and 
appear or not appear with the subordinate; the essential feature is always the 
same: the subjunctive is used in the subordinate to express non-autonomy. 
Examples with como se [‘as if’] are listed here because of the implied negative. 

Nao pode um pai fazer nada, que néo venha a mae tomando as dores. [‘A 
father can’t do anything (with his child), without having her mother side with 
her.’] (fm 17) [but she does in spite of n@o] | Nao havia presente que nado me 
desse. {“There wasn’t a present he didn’t give me.’] (j 25) [but he gave, in spite of 
nao] | Pensei que nado viesse. [‘I thought he wouldn’t come.’] (es 52) [but the 
person has come, in spite of the negative] | Sempre pensei que tal coisa nado 
existesse. [‘I always thought that such a thing didn’t exist.’] [but it exists] | 
Vivo nesta casa como se fosse dono. [‘I live in this house as if I were the owner.’} 
(fm 16) [but I am not] | Lucinda disse que era como se tivesse visto o deménio na 
frente dela. (‘Lucinda said that it was as if she had seen the devil in front of 
her.’| (fm 46) [but she had not seen it] | Vem como se tivesse um ente dentro 
déle. [‘He comes as if he had a demon within him.’] (fm 105) [but he has not] | 
Anda por aqui como se tivesse dinheiro. [‘He goes around here as if he had money.’| 
[but he has no money] 

3.215. Contingency upon the exclamation. A binary expression containing a 
superordinate plus a subordinate verb often corresponds to a single exclamation 
(or interrogation): the stem of the single exclamation appears in the stem of the 
subordinate verb, and the function of the single exclamation appears in the stem 
of the superordinate verb (or verb phrase): E’ estranho que nao cante (‘It’s strange 
that he doesn’t sing.’] corresponds to Nao canta! [‘He doesn’t sing!’]. 

E’ estranho que éle goste de figurinos. [‘It’s strange that he likes fashion 
magazines.’]| ~ Ele gosta de figurinos! [‘He likes fashion magazines!’] | Sera 
possivel que éle éivesse feito isto! [‘Is it possible that he did that?’] ~ Ele féz isto! 
(‘He did that!’] | E’ incrivel que tamanho escAndalo tenha acontecido em nosso 
grupo. [‘It’s incredible that such a scandal has occurred in our group.’] ~ Que 
escAndalo aconteceu entre nds! (‘What a scandal to happen among us!’] 

3.22. The infinitive. The infinitive in combination with a finite verb form is 
non-autonomous. There are two types of non-autonomous infinitive construc- 
tions: either the superordinate verb has the same actor as the subordinate verb 
(3.221), or the superordinate verb does not (3.222). 

3.221. The superordinate verb has the same actor as the subordinate verb. 

Vocé que é viajado deve saber. (‘You who are well traveled ought to know.’ 
(es 45) | A Vidéca pode owvir ... [‘Vidédca can hear you ...’] (vs 4) | E’ o que 
tenho a dizer. [‘That’s all I’ve got to say.’] (es 58) | Negro e mulher nao tem que 
se meter. [Negroes and women shouldn’t interfere.’] (fm 63) | Precisamos ir a 
cidade numa corrida. [‘We must get to the city in a hurry.’ (Ie 13) | E’ o que sabe 
dizer esta vaca velha. [‘That’s all that old cow can say.’] (fm 17). 

3.222. The superordinate verb does not have the same actor as the subordinate 
verb. There are three patterns to express the actor of the subordinate verb when 
it is not identical with the actor of the superordinate verb. 
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(i) The actor of the contingent infinitive appears as a modifier of the super- 
ordinate verb, or, in other words, the infinitive is contingent upon the finite 
verb phrase. 

Eu os ajudei a terminar a casa. [‘I helped them finish the house.’] | Bandido! 
Ele me féz pagar vinte cruzeiros por este sapato. (‘What a robber! He made me 
pay 20 cruzeiros for these shoes.’] | Ouvimos Dorival Caymmi cantar no Bahiano 
de Ténis. [‘We heard Dorival Caymmi sing in the Bahiano de Ténis.’] | Ela me 
ensinou a dancar quando era bem pequena. [‘She taught me to dance when I was 
quite young.’] 

(ii) The actor of the contingent infinitive is expressed as an inflectional 
element of the infinitive. 

Deixou os ingredientes para fazermos o bolo. [‘She left the ingredients for us 
to make the cake.’] | Entraram na casa sem saberem que estévamos na cozinha. 
(‘The came in the house without knowing that we were in the kitchen.’] | Dona 
Amalia trouxe a fazenda para cosermos o vestido. [‘Amalia brought the cloth for 
us to make the dress.’| 

(iii) The actor of the contingent infinitive is expressed as a free form with the 
infinitive. 

Disse para eu esperar. [‘He told me to wait.’] | Foi feito assim pra os turistas 
compreenderem. [‘It was done that way so that tourists aseealh understand.’ | 
Espere até eu chegar. [‘Wait until I get there.’ 

3.3. Superordination. 

The poTENTIAL (which appears in the two forms of the CONDITIONAL cantaria 
(‘I would sing’] and the mPpERFEcT cantava [‘I would sing’]) is characterized by 
the fact that it is a superordinate verb that is required or implied by a subor- 
dinate verb: in se pudesse, cantaria [‘If I could I would sing’], the conditional 
morpheme expresses the fact that the verb form to which it belongs is contingent 
upon the other verb form pudesse, just as the subjunctive morpheme -esse ex- 
presses the fact that the verb to which it belongs is contingent upon the con- 
ditional. The subordinate element is either expressed (3.31) or implied (3.32). 

3.31. The subordinate element is expressed. 

(i) The potential appears in the form of the conditional. 

Se houvesse, a gente diria! [‘If there were, we would tell you.’] (mp 187) | Se 
eu nfo visse com meus proéprios olhos, nao acreditaria. [‘If I didn’t see it with my 
own eyes, I wouldn’t believe it.’] (bm 51) | Se Deus existisse, eu ja teria encon- 
trado. {‘If God existed, I would have met him by now.’] (Ie 86) | Se éle continuasse 
sem trabalho muito tempo, a gente morreria de fome. [‘If he were without work a 
long time, we would die of hunger.’] 

(ii) The potential appears in the form of the imperfect. 

Se eu quisesse, estava em Goiana, bem rico de meu. [‘If I wanted to, I could 
be in Goiana and be very rich myself.’] (fm 26) | Se eu fosse pedir o que pagam na 
cidade, me chamavan de ladrao. [‘If I were to ask for what they pay in the city, 
they would call me a thief.’] (fm 14) | Se nesta terra houvesse policia aquele 
moco nao andava solto! [‘If there were any police in this place, that boy wouldn’t 
go free.’] (vs 18) | E se fosse como pensava, que é que vocé fazia? [‘And if it were 
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as you thought, what would you do?’] (es 64) | Se eu tivesse o dinheiro que ela 
tem, num instante me acostumava. [‘If I had the money she has, I’d get used to 
it in a minute.’] (mg 34) 

3.32. The subordinate element is implied. 

(i) The potential appears in the form of the conditional. 

De minha parte, Dona Alzira, eu dispensaria de bom grado ésse sacrificio. 
(‘For my part, Dona Alzira, I would gladly do away with this sacrifice.’] (mg 
10) | Eu gostaria de ser guarda-livros. [‘I would like to be a bookkeeper.’] (tf 4) | 
Eu desejaria sinceramente poder remediar a situacéo, Leniza. [‘I would sincerely 
like to be able to remedy the situation, Leniza.’] (es 85) | Gastaria meu dinheiro 
de qualquer jeito. [‘I would spend my money anyway.’] | Poderia falar com éle 
agora? [‘May I speak to him now?’] | O caminhdo de Sapé deveria ter chegado 
as dez, mas nao chegou. [“The bus from Sapé should have arrived at ten, but it 
didn’t.’] 

(ii) The potential appears in the form of the imperfect. 

Eu queria falar com vocé em particular. [‘I would like to speak to you in 
private’.] (j 114) | Vocé merecia é um bofetéo nessa boca. (‘What you deserve is 
a sock in the jaw.’] (es 23) | Eu, como a senhora, preparava mais algumas. Sempre 
era bom. [‘If I were you, I would prepare some more (songs). That’s always a 
good idea.’] (es 70) | O senhor devia era [a reinforcement of devia] ter mais ver- 
gonha nessa cara, ouviu? [‘What you should have done was to act more ashamed 
of yourself, do you understand?’] (le 22) 

3.4. Neutralization of the infinitive. 

In combination of poder [‘to be able’] and a non-autonomous infinitive, i.e., 
the type posso cantar [‘I can sing’| (3.221), the contingent element may take over, 
in addition to the meaning of its own stem, the form and meaning of the super- 
ordinate verb: Pensa que pode mandar e desmandar [‘He thinks he can give orders 
and change them’] may become Pensa que manda e desmanda with a neutraliza- 
tion of subordination. 

O Coronel me mata, mas eu nfo me amarro com aquela peste. [“The Colonel can 
kill me, but I’m not going to marry that pest.’] (me 76) | O Lula de Holanda anda 
de carruagem para ver se arranja uma besta que case com a filha déle. [‘Lula de 
Holanda goes around in his carriage to see whether he can find a fellow crazy 
enough to marry his daughter.’] (fm 28) | Ele me atrapalha que a senhora néo 
imagina. [‘You can’t imagine how he gets in my way.’] (j 34) | Esse mogo estava 
vendo se arrombava a porta. [‘This boy was trying to see if he could break open 
the door.’] (vs 19) | Eles pensam que fazem comigo o que fazem com Vitorino. 
[‘They think they can do to me what they do to Vitorino.’] (fm 57) | Branco nao 
se agtienta com o negro Anténio Balduino . . . [‘A white man can’t stand up to 
the negro Anténio Balduino...’] (j 14) 


4. VOICE 


4.0. Introductory. 
iThe archeategory of voIcE is the linguistic expression of the relationship be- 
tween the action and its required modifier (i.e., in the active voice, the object or 
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predicative). There are two voices in Portuguese, the acTIvE (canéa [‘sings’]) and 
the PASSIVE (é cantado, se canta, esté cantado [‘is sung’]), and their use with a 
given verb is coordinate with the use of the required modifier: (1) if a verb may 
be used in the active form with an object but not with the predicative (i.e., a 
TRANSITIVE VERB), it may have either the active or the passive form; (2) if a 
verb may not be used in the active with either an object or a predicative (i.e., 
an INTRANSITIVE VERB), it has the active form but never the passive; (3) if a 
verb is used with the predicative but not with the object (i.e., a COPULATIVE 
VERB), the expression of voice, at least in terms of the contrast between active 
and passive, is irrelevant. In other words, a TWO-VOICE VERB (4.1) requires, in the 
active, a structure containing an object; a ONE-VOICE VERB (4.2) requires no- 
modifier; a NO-VOICE VERB (4.3) requires a predicative. It may be added that the 
function class indirect object does not play any part in the relationship between 
the verb and the object-predicative modifier: it may appear with two voice verbs 
(Amanhé eu lhe conto tudo {“Tomorrow I will tell you everything’] [es 127]), with 
one-voice verbs (Ndo sei por que me veio esta idéia . . . [‘I don’t know why that 
idea came to me’] [le 123]), and with no-voice verbs (/sso me é agraddvel [‘That’s 
all right with me’}). 

4.1. Two voice verbs. 

Verbs that require in their active form an object (transitive verbs) may 
appear in the active or passive voice: the object in the active becomes the actor 
in the passive variant; the actor in the active form may appear as a non-required 
modifier (an adverb) in the passive form. In other words, the contrast of voices is 
no more than the expression of a contrast in structure. There are two forms of the 
passive: either the COMPOUND EXPRESSION (4.11) or the EXPRESSION WITH THE 
AFFIX se (4.12). The affix passive is usually not used when the actor of the cor- 


responding active form (which becomes the adverb in the passive form) has the ° 


meaning individual, and when the object of the corresponding active form 
(which becomes the actor in the passive form) has the meaning animate. 

4.11. The compound passive. The participle is compounded either with the 
auxiliary ser or the auxiliary estar (occasionally ir); the selection of the auxiliary 
is determined by the presence or absence of a secondary adverb and expresses the 
contrast of the categories aspect vs. irrelevancy of aspect (2.221 vs. 2.3). In 
the passive form, the actor of the active form may be expressed (i) or not ex- 
pressed (ii). 

(i) The actor of the active form is expressed in the passive form. 

O grito da crianga me acordou. [‘The child’s ery awoke me.’] ~ Eu fui acordado 
pelo grito da crianga. [‘I was awakened by the child’s ery.’] | O doutor Bonifacio 
examinou meus olhos. [‘Dr. Bonifacio examined my eyes.’] ~ Meus olhos foram 
examinados pelo doutor Bonifacio. [‘My eyes were examined by Dr. Bonifacio.’] | 
O meu cunhado Alberto me apresentou a senhora Guimaraes. [‘My brother-in- 
law Alberto introduced me to senhora Guimaraes.’] ~ F'uz apresentado a senhora 
Guimaraes pelo meu cunhado Alberto. [‘I was introduced to senhora Guimaries 
by my brother-in-law Alberto.’] | A familia Alves nos visita sempre. [“The Alves 
family always visits us.’] ~ Somos sempre visitados pela familia Alves. (‘We are 
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always visited by the Alves family.’]| Madame Marion é quem sempre faz 
este tipo de chapéu. [‘Madame Marion is the one who always makes this type of 
hat.’] ~ Este tipo de chapéu é sempre feito por Madame Marion. [‘This type of 
hat is always made by Madame Marion.’] 

(ii) The (expressed or implied) actor of the active form is not expressed in the 
passive form: Hoje, afinal, fui nomeada [‘Today, finally, I was appointed’] 
(vs 76) corresponds to Hoje, afinal, me nomearam [‘Today they finally appointed 
me’]. 

Colocaram o radio na varanda para que todos pudessem ouvi-lo. [“They put the 
radio on the veranda so that everybody could hear it.’] ~ O radio foi colocado 
na varanda para que todos pudessem ouvi-lo. [“The radio was placed on the 
veranda so that everybody could hear it.’] | Nao est& aqui, chamaram-no com 
urgéncia. [‘He isn’t here; they called him urgently.’] ~ Nao est& aqui, fot chamado 
com urgéncia. [‘He isn’t here; he was called urgently.’] 

4.12. The affix passive. The passive may be formed with the affix se. The 
inanimate object of the active form becomes the actor of the equivalent passive 
form: agora cantam muito esta cancao [‘they sing this song a great deal now’] = 
canta-se muito esta cangao agora. The question arises whether the se passive can 
be interpreted as identical! with the reflexive construction, i.e., the construction 
in which the object refers to the actor; whether, e.g., O Pensador nao se vende 
[‘O Pensador isn’t for sale’] (bm 29), interpreted here as a passive construction, is 
structurally equivalent with Ndo sei onde é que éstes meninos se sujam tanto 
{‘I don’t know where these kids get so dirty’] (lc 18), which may be considered a 
reflexive construction. The answer, it seems, is in the negative: in the reflexive 
construction the combination of se plus verb is active and cannot be transformed, 
with a change from object to actor, into a passive type; whereas, in the passive 
construction, the ombination of se plus verb is passive and can be transformed, 
at least potentially, with a change from actor to object, into an active type. 
The reflexive construction is not a verbal category in Portuguese, because the 
reflexive element expresses some relation between actor and object; the se 
passive is a verbal category because the se reflects the relation between verb and 
object. 

Colocou-se 0 radio na varanda para que todos pudessem ouvi-lo. [‘The radio 
was placed on the veranda so that everybody could hear it.’] | Nao se publicou 
a comédia ainda. [‘The play hasn’t been published yet.’] | E’ simp4tico; para 
éle todas as portas se abrem. [‘He’s charming; all doors are opened to him.’ 

4.2. One-voice verbs. 

In Portuguese, where there is no object, no passive can be formed. Intransitive 
verbs have therefore only one voice. 

Vao tomar um pouco de sopa, eu fico aqui com o menino. [‘Go drink a little 
soup, I’ll stay here with the child.’] (dl 12) | Depois do consultério eu volto 
aqui. [‘I’ll come back here after office hours.’] (le 225) | Demorou tanto assim a 
operacao? [‘Did the operation take so long?] (Ie 84) | A senhorita estdé brincando 
comigo e eu tenho o que fazer. [‘You’re wasting my time, and I have things to 
do.’] (le 109) 
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4.3. No-voice verbs. 

Certain verbs, above all the verbs ser and estar, are followed (or, rarely, pre- 
ceded) by a required modifier, which, in contrast with the object, agrees as far 
as possible with the actor: this element is called the predicative, and the verb 
followed by the predicative is called copulative. Now, it seems that the copulative 
does not express voice at all. It has certain features in common with the active 
and others in common with the passive: it is like the active because it is followed 
by a required modifier, and it is like the passive because the element following the 
verb is in agreement with the actor. 

Quero que vocé seja o padrinho. [‘I want you to be the god-father.’] (j 102) | 
Enquanto eu era bonita éle gostava de mim. [‘As long as I was pretty, he liked 
me.’] (j 25) | Ora, pobre é gente. [‘After all, the poor are people.’] (fm 38) | Tudo 
estd um brinco. [‘Everything is spic and span.’] (fm 26) | Tornaram-se amigos em 
dez minutos. (‘They became friends in ten minutes.’] | Parecem irmas. (“They 
look like sisters.’] 

4.4 Neutralization. 

Two types of neutralization are common: neutralization of the contrast be- 
tween active and passive voice (4.41) and neutralization of the contrast between 
passive-auxiliary and copulative (4.42). 

4.41. Neutralization of the contrast between active and passive voice. There are 
two allosemes se: the one has the meaning passive formant (4.12), the other has 
the meaning absence of actor (5.522). The two are in structural contrast: in the 
passive form, the actor is expressed but no object: abrem-se as portas [‘the doors 
are opened’]; whereas in the absence-of-actor form the object may be expressed 
but no actor; fala-se déle [‘they speak about him’]. In the first example, as portas 
[‘the doors’] is actor, as shown by agreement; in the second example, déle [‘about 
him’] is not the actor, as shown by the function word de [‘about’]. There are, 
however, many instances of the type abre-se a porta [‘the door is opened’ or 
‘one opens the door’, in which the modifier a porta [‘the door’] may be either 
actor or object, and, correspondingly, the structure may be interpreted as con- 
taining either the active or passive voice. In other words, the neutralization of the 
contrast between active and passive is coordinated with a neutralization of the 
contrast between actor and object. 

Td se vendo que o senhor é um homem direito .. . [‘One can see you are an 
honest man . . .’] (j 58) | Nao se consegue ser amigo de todo mundo. [‘You can’t 
be friends with everybody.’] (es 42) | Mas ao menos de noite tem uma vantagem: 
nao se vé como é imunda. [‘But at least at night it has an advantage; you can’t 
see how filthy it is.’] (es 51) | Homem! que n4o é para se duvidar, nao. . . [‘Man! 
that’s not to be doubted!’] (es 36) | Tal coisa nfo se faz na Bahia. (“That isn’t 
done in Bahia.’] Nao se sabe o que dizer em tal situacdo. [‘One doesn’t know what 
to say in such a situation.’] 

4.42. Neutralization of the contrast between the copulative and the passive auzil- 
iary. This verbal neutralization involves a neutralization of function classes 
since the copulatives are followed by predicatives and the passive auxiliaries 
by the non-finite element of the action, e.g., esta@o cansados (‘they are tired’] may 
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appear either in the context cansaram-se e agora estéo cansacos [‘they wore 
themselves out, and now they are tired’] or in the context estéio sujos e estao 
cansados [‘they are dirty, and they are tired’): in the first pattern, the two-voice 
verb cansar appears in the passive, consisting of the auxiliary estar and the 
participle; in the second pattern, the no-voice verb estar is followed by the 
predicative. In other words, the contrast between the non-finite element of the 
passive action and the predicative is neutralized. 

A multidao lotou o énibus [‘The crowd filled the bus’]: O énibus estava lotado 
[(‘The bus was filled’] vs. O énibus estava cheio e lotado [‘The bus was completely 
filled’) | Zangou-o [‘He made him angry’]: Estava zangado [‘He was angry’] vs. 
Estava nervoso e zangado [‘He was nervous and angry’] | Surpreenderam-no 
(‘They surprised him’]: Estava surpreendido (‘He was surprised’] vs. Estava 
surpreendido e feliz |‘He was surprised and happy’] 


5. AGREEMENT 


5.0. Introductory. 

The archcategory of AGREEMENT is the linguistic expression of the relationship 
between action and actor. Five features of the (expressed or unexpressed) actor 
may be expressed in the action, as shown by form contrasts: the contrast be- 
tween, say, canto [‘I sing’] and canta [‘he sings’] yields the category of PERSON 
(5.1), between cantam [‘they sing’) and canta [‘he sings’ the category of NUMBER 
(5.2), between é cantado [‘it (m.) is sung’] and é cantada [‘it (f.) is sung’) the 
category of GENDER (5.3), between cante [‘sing!’] and canta [‘he sings’] the cate- 
gory of casE (5.4), and between canta-se [‘one sings’] and canta [‘he sings’] 
the category of PRESENCE (5.5). 

5.1. Person. 

There are two subclasses of the category person in colloquial Portuguese: 
SPEAKER (5.11) and NON-SPEAKER (5.12). Each of these two subclasses appears 
in two forms, which in turn differ as to the category number (5.2). The gram- 
matical contrast between speaker and non-speaker is frequently blurred: either 
by identity of form, as in the imperfect cantava [‘I sang; he sang’], which has both 
meanings, or through neutralization (5.61). 

5.11. Speaker. 

Eu gostaria de ouvir o Pensador. [‘I would like to hear o Pensador.’| (bm 27) | 
Mas deixe eu continuar. [‘But let me continue.’] (es 66) | Fomos colegas de colégio 
mas nunca fomos muito amigos, nao. [‘We were schoolmates, but we never were 
very good friends.’] (es 42) | Talvez fosse melhor nés nao termos vindo... 
(‘Perhaps it would be better if we hadn’t come. . .’] (tf 25) 

5.12. Non-speaker. 

Vocé mora na vila. [‘You live in town.’] (fm 16) | Vou me agarrar com quantos 
amigos possa para vocé brilhar. [‘I’m going to get in touch with as many friends 
as possible so you can show yourself off.’] (es 78) | Ela recebeu alguma carta? 
(‘She received a letter?’] (mp 173) | Mamfée, éle morreu. [‘Mama, he died.’] 
(dl 13) | Dona Isabel estava na porta de sentinela. [‘Dona Isabel was standing at 
the door like a sentry.’] (es 110) | De tanto seu Alberto falar a idéia criou raizes 
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em mim. [‘Alberto talked so much that he sold me on the idea.’] (es 65) | As 
coisas melhoram . . . [“Things get better . . .’] (Ie 96) | Mario e Maria o chamam. 
(‘Mario and Maria are calling him.’} 

5.2. Number. 

The number may be sincuLar (5.21) or PLURAL (5.22). A singular ending 
indicates a single actor (a moga canta [‘the girl is singing’]); a plural ending, either 
a plural actor (as mogas cantam [‘the girls are singing’]) or a coordinate actor 
(0 mogo e a moga cantam [‘the boy and girl are singing’]). With pronominal actors 
in the plural, the coordination is implied: nés [‘we’] means eue... [I and .. .’], 
vocés [‘you’] may mean vocé e... [‘you and...’]. 

§.21. Singular. 

Vocé mora na vila. [‘You live in town.’] (fm 16) | Ela recebeu alguma carta? 
(‘She received a letter?’] (mp 173) | Mamae, éle morreu. [‘Mama, he died.’] 
(dl 13) | Dona Isabel estava na porta de sentinela. (‘Dona Isabel was standing at 
the door like a sentry.’] (es 110) | Uma maga custa um cruzeiro. [‘One apple costs 
a cruzeiro.’] | Tenho que ir. [‘I have to go.’] 

5.22. Plural. 

Fomos colegas de colégio mas nunca fomos muito amigos, néo. [‘We were 
schoolmates, but we never were very good friends.’] (es 42) | Duas macas custam 
quinze centavos. [“Two apples cost fifteen cents.’] | A banana e a péra custam 
vinte centavos. [‘The banana and the pear cost twenty cents.’] | Temos que ir, 
eu e Joao. [‘We have to go, Joao and I.’] | Vocé e Maria teem que ir agora mesmo. 
[‘You and Maria have to go right now.’] | Vocés teem que ir agora mesmo. [‘All 
of you have to go right now.’] 

5.3. Gender. 

In verb forms, the gender and (where gender is not expressed, as in the pro- 
nouns eu [‘I’], nés [‘we’], vocé [‘you (s.)’], vocés [‘you (pl.)’]) the sex of the actor 
are expressed only in the non-finite elements of compound passive forms. These 
show a contrast between MASCULINE (5.31) and FEMININE (5.32) endings: estd 
cantado [‘it (m.) is sung’] vs. estd cantada [‘it (f.) is sung’]. The masculine ending 
also expresses the neuter gender of the actor. 

5.31. Masculine. 

E que vocé foi pésto pra fora da firma Cintra & Cia. porque deu um desfalque 
... [‘So you were fired from Cintra & Co. because there was a shortage in your 
accounts.’] (le 239) | S6 tem peixe, mas se come e é oferecido de boa vontade... 
[‘There’s only fish; but it’s not bad and we’d enjoy having you.’] (j 144) | V. 
Exa. compreende que um homem casado sé é feliz quando é amado por sua 
esposa. [‘You realize that a married man is only happy when he is loved by his 
wife.’] (mg 47) | Estéo muito engenados comigo. [‘They’re very mistaken about 
me.’] (fm 61) | Joao estd zangado comigo. {‘Joao is angry with me.’] | Joao e Julia 
estéo zangados comigo. (‘Jodo and Julia are angry with me.’] | Joéo e Jeronimo 
estéo zangados comigo. [‘Joaéo and Jeronimo are angry with me.’ | Tudo isso 
estdé inutilizado. [‘All this is useless.’] 

5.32. Feminine. 

Minha escolha ja estd feita. [‘My choice is already made.’ (tf 8) | Ah, mas ela 
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estéd guardada em meu arquivo secreto...[‘Ah, but it is kept in my secret 
archive . . .’] (le 69) | Hoje, afinal, fuz nomeada. [‘Today I was finally appointed.’] 
(vs 76) | Julia estd zangada comigo. [‘Julia is angry with me.’] | Julia e Jacinta 
estio zangadas comigo. [‘Julia and Jacinta are angry with me.’] 

5.4. Case. 

The command form indicates that the actor is a vocative. The vocative con- 
trasts with the non-vocative form of an appellative noun through the non-use 
of the function word article (0 senhor [‘you’] vs. senhor [‘you!’]); in other words, 
the vocative establishes, through opposition in form to the general form of the 
noun, the nominal category of case. The command form reflects the vocaTIVE form 
of the actor (5.41) in contrast with the non-command forms which reflect the 
GENERAL CASE form of the actor (5.42). 

5.41. Vocative. 

Eugénio, diga a verdade... [‘Eugénio, tell the truth...’] (le 199) | Com- 
padre, figue para o almogo. [‘Godfather, stay for lunch.’] (fm 89) | Telefonemos 
para a policia. [‘Let’s telephone the police.’] (bm 24) | Venha c4! senhor Gui- 
maraes! [‘Come here, senhor Guimaries.’] | Garcon, traga um pouco de café! 
[‘Waiter, bring some coffee.’] | Venha c4, mamae! (‘Come here, mama.’] | Venha 
cd, minha filha! [‘Come here, daughter.’] | Nao, nao venha cé hoje, senhor Gui- 
maraes! [‘No, don’t come here today, senhor Guimaraes.’] | Nao brigwemos, meu 
bem! [‘Let’s not quarrel, darling.’ 

5.42. General case. 

O senhor Guimaraes veio aqui me ver. [‘Senhor Guimaraes came here to see 
me.’] | O gargon trouxe um pouco de café. [“The waiter brought some coffee.’] | 
Mamée veto aqui me ver. (‘Mama came here to see me.’] 

5.5. Presence. 

The verb form indicates PRESENCE (5.51) or ABSENCE (5.52) of the actor. 

5.51. Presence of the actor. The preceding four categories of person, number, 
gender, and case indicate, in different ways, presence of the actor: in the example 
Nao fiquem preocupadas, minhas jilhas! [‘Don’t be worried, children’], the pres- 
ence of the actor is expressed through the category of person (non-speaker), 
number (plural), gender (feminine), and case (vocative). 

5.52. Absence of the actor. Certain verbal types indicate by certain criteria 
absence of actor; they are either IMPERSONAL VERBS (5.521) or se CONSTRUCTIONS 
(5.522). 

5.521. Impersonal verbs. A verb that is used only in the third person singular 
shows by this very fact that it is an impersonal verb, i.e., a verb with which no 
actor is expressed. Some verbs, e.g. fer, may have allosemes, the one impersonal 
and the other non-impersonal. 

Eu vou indo, sendo escurece. [‘I’ve got to go before it gets dark.’] (fm 47) | 
Parece que vai chover. [‘It seems it’s going to rain.’] (es 33) | Sinha, tem gente 
para o almoco. [Missy, we have people for lunch.’] (fm 14) | Nao havia dois na 
terra. [“There never was another man like him.’] (j 26) | Ouga como troveja! 
[‘Listen to the thunder!’] | Estd amanhecendo, temos que trabalhar. [‘It’s getting 
light; we have to work.’] 
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5.522. Se constructions. The bound form se with a third person singular in- 
dicates that the actor cannot be expressed and must remain implied. 

Falava-se com o pai da pequena e a pequena nado era nem ouvida nem chei- 
rada! [‘One always spoke with the girl’s father, and the girl was neither seen nor 
heard.’] (mg 11) | La se mata para fazer aposta .. . (“There they will kill a man 
to win a bet... .’] (j 30) | eramos todos brasileiros, mas sé se falava em francés. 
[‘we were all Brazilians, but we only spoke in French.’] (mg 60) | Posso ficar 
com os jornais? Se pode! (‘May I keep the magazines? You may.’] (es 136) | Esid 
se vendo. [‘That’s obvious.’] (es 40) 

5.6. Neutralization. 

5.61. Neutralization of person. The contrast between the speaker person and 
the non-speaker person is partially neutralized through the frequent use of a 
gente [‘we’] with the non-speaker person in the singular, instead of nés [‘we’] 
with the speaker person in the plural. 

A gente o chama. [‘We are calling him’.] | Na Pdscoa de 47 a gente comeu 
na casa da minha tia. [‘Easter of ’47 we ate at my aunt’s house.’]| A gente 
trabalha um bocado, mais o patrio paga muito pouco. (‘We work a lot, but the 
boss pays very little.’] | Ele disse para a gente ir comer com éle hoje de noite. 
(‘He invited us to eat with him tonight.’] 

5.62. Neutralization of presence. Neutralization of the contrast between the 
allosemes se absence of actor and se passive is discussed in 4.41. 


6. SUMMARY 


6.1. The archcategories: expressions of relationship. 

The four verbal archcategories, time, mood, voice, and agreement, expressed 
by the non-stem elements of the verb forms (inflections, auxiliaries, and the 
bound form se) are here interpreted as constituting the linguistic cement which 
binds the sentence together: time expresses the relation between the action and 
the non-required verbal modifier (the adverb); mood, the relation between the 
action and another verb; voice, the relation between the action and the required 
verbal modifier (the object-predicative); and agreement, the relation between 
the action and the actor. For example, in Hd dez minutos éle me assegurou que 
tinha visto vocé [‘Ten minutes ago, he told me that he had seen you’], the verb 
form assegurou [‘he told’] expresses, in its non-stem elements, the four arch- 
categories, thus: time through relationship with the adverb hd dez minutos 
[‘ten minutes ago’]; mood through relationship with the other verb form tinha 
visto [‘had seen’]; voice through relationship with the object que tinha visto vocé 
[‘that he had seen you’]; and agreement through relationship with éle [‘he’]. 

6.2. The categories: expressions of contrast. 

The categories are established through contrasting verb forms in similar 
structures: the contrast between, for example, Diz que estd doente (‘He says he is 
sick’] vs. Sinto que esteja doente [‘I am sorry he is sick’) yields the categorical 
contrast of coordination vs. subordination; or, again, within the category ab- 
solute tense, the contrast between cantou ontem [‘he sang yesterday’] and canta 
hoje [‘he sings today’) yields the (sub)categories of past and non-past. The 
oppositions are either binary or ternary. It is possible (and desirable) to convert 
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all ternary oppositions into binaries: e.g. the ternary opposition of absolute, 
relative, and contingent tenses could have been reduced to a binary contrast of 
absolute and contingent tenses by interpreting the relative tense as sharing with 
the absolute tense immediate relation with the adverbial modifier and with the 
contingent tense the presence of the timebase. However, such a conversion 
seemed inadvisable when the ternary structure was paralleled by a trinity of 
forms, as in this example of the tense system, where absolute tenses appear as 
non-compound indicatives, relative tenses as compound indicatives, and con- 
tingent tenses as subjunctives. 
6.3. Table of categories: 


1. TIME: TENSE 


1.1 Absolute tenses 1.2. Relative tenses 1.3 Contingent tenses 
{non-compound indicatives}] [compound indicatives] {subjunctives] 
1.11. Past 1.21. Past 1.31. Present 
cantei, cantava [ter + participle] cante 
1.12. Non-past 1.211. Present Perfect 1.32. Past 
canto tenho cantado cantasse 
1.212. Past Perfect 1.33. Future 
tinha cantado cantar 


1.213. Future Perfect 
teret cantado 

1.22. Future 

[ir + infinitive] 
1.221. Present Future 
vou cantar 

1.222. Past Future 

ia cantar 


2. TIME: ASPECT 


2.1. Absolute aspect 2.2 Relative aspect 

{absolute pasts] {compound forms] 

2.11. Imperfectivity 2.21. Imperfectivity 

cantava {auxiliary + gerund] 
esté cantando 

2.12. Perfectivity 2.22. Perfectivity 

cantei {auxiliary + participle] 


2.221. Passive perfectivity 
esté cantado 
2.222. Active perfectivity 


tenho . . . cantada 
3. MOOD 
3.1. Coordination 3.2. Subordination 3.3. Superordination 
[indicative] [subjunctive, infinitive] [conditional, imperfect] 
set que canta se pudesse, cantaria (can- 


tava) 
3.21. Two actors 
[subjunctive] 
quero que cante 
3.22. One actor 
[infinitive] 
quero cantar 
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4.1. Two-voice verbs 
[transitive verbs} 


4.11. Compound passive 

[agent expressed] 

canta uma cangdo ~ uma 
cangao é cantada por éle 

4.12. Affix passive 

[agent unexpressed] 

cantam uma cangado ~ canta- 
se uma cang¢ao 


5.1. Person 

5.11. Speaker 
canto 

5.12. Non-speaker 
canta 


5 4. Case 

5.41. Vocative 
cante! 

5.42. General case 
canta 
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4. VOICE 


4.2. One-voice verbs 4.3. No-voice verbs 
[intransitive verbs] [copulative verbs] 
canta é uma can¢ao 


5. AGREEMENT 


5.2. Number 5.3. Gender 
5.21. Singular 5.31. Masculine 
canta é cantado 

5.22. Plural 5.32 Feminine 
cantam é cantada 


5.5. Presence 

5.51. Presence 

canta Joao 

5.52. Absence 

5.521. Impersonal verbs 
chove 

5.522. Se construction 
se canta 
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. when forms are partially similar, there may be a 
question as to which we had better take as the under- 
lying form ... the structure of the language may decide 
this pe ngs for us, since, taking it one way, we get an 

y complicated description, and, taking it the other 
an a relatively simple one. L. Bloomfield Language 
(New York, 1933), p. 218 


The purpose of the following essay is to show how the German verb can be 
described in a relatively simple fashion if a form other than the infinitive be 
chosen as basic.' It is hoped that part of the rules given here will be adopted 
by teachers of German in their classroom work. It is for this reason that an 
attempt has been made to formulate the rules in a manner comprehensible to 
people relatively unaccustomed to the linguist’s specialized idiom. 

When a student learns a German verb he must know whether the verb in 
question is “strong” or “weak”. He is, therefore, usually told to memorize 
the so-called principal parts. However, were he to memorize nothing but the 
3. pers. sing. of the past indicative he would know immediately whether the 
verb is “strong” or “weak”. “Weak” verbs end in /-te/, “strong” verbs do 
not. The conjugation of the ‘‘weak” verbs presents no further difficulties. 

The next problem is the vowel alternations in the “strong” verbs. Here 
again the student must memorize the principal parts, and here again it can be 
shown that if the 3. pers. sing. past ind. form be memorized, a relatively small 
number of rules suffices for describing the conjugation. E.g. from the infinitives 
/bl’aiben/ “remain” and /r’aiten/ “ride” it is impossible to predict whether 
the vowel in the past tense will be long or short. However, if the 3. sing. past 
indicative were to be memorized, everything would be predictable. We could 
then state a rule like the following: ‘“Most German verbs whose 3. sing. past 
ind. stem vowel is short or long /-i-/ have the same vowel in the perfect parti- 
ciple stem and the diphthong /-ai-/ in the present stem.” E.g. /bl’i:b/, /gebl’i:- 
ben/, /bl’aiben/ “remain” and /r’it/, /ger’iten/, /r’aiten/ “ride’’. 

There are, of course, exceptions to these rules, and some of the rules which 
are stated in the following pages are too complicated for students in elementary 
German courses; nor can any description, no matter how ingenious, eliminate 
all memory work on the part of the learner. Nevertheless a certain amount of 
“cramming” can be avoided by taking the 3. pers. past ind. as the basic form. 

0.10. Definitions and preliminary explanations. 

The verb of standard literary German as it is presented in the common 
handbooks and grammars? lies at the base of this description. 


11 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to Roman Jakobson whose ‘‘Russian Con- 
jugation’”’ Word, IV, 155-167, provided the initial impulse for the present work. 

2 W. D. Whitney, A Compendious German Grammar (Boston, 1888); J. van Dam, Hand- 
buch der deutschen Sprache, II, (Groningen-Batavia, 1940); G. O. Curme, A Grammar of 
the German Language (New York, 1922); Der grosse Duden, Grammatik der deutschen Sprache 
(Leipzig, 1935). 
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In our transcription we do not indicate those changes which are due to the 
action of certain phonetic rules of German. E.g. in a straight phonemic tran- 
scription we should have to write /bl’i:p/ “remained” for the 3. sing. and 
/bl’i:b-en/ for the plural, because in German all voiced consonants are re- 
placed by their voiceless counterparts at the end of a word. Since, however, 
this is automatic, we need not indicate it, and, as a matter of fact, the con- 
ventional orthography of German does not do so either. 

The symbolism employed is that of the International Phonetic Association 
(IPA) with the sole exception that affricates are indicated by a * placed over 
the corresponding fricative; thus we write 8 instead of the IPA fs. 

Every form of the German verb consists of a stem and an inflection. We sepa- 
rate the stem from the inflection by a hyphen. The vowel bearing the stress 
is called the stem vowel. 

Some verbs have more than one form of the stem: e.g. cf. the following forms 
of the verb /g’a:b/, /g’e:b-en/, /g’ib-t/, “give”. We shall call the different 
forms of the stem, stem alternants. Usually there is only one stem alternant 
in each tense. However, a number of verbs have two stem alternants in the 
present indicative. We shall call the stem alternant appearing in the 2. and 
3. pers. sing., the minor present stem alternant, and the stem alternant ap- 
pearing in the rest of the persons, the major present stem alternant. Thus in 
the above example /g’e:b-/ is the major present stem alternant, while /g’ib-/ 
is the minor present stem alternant. 

The inflection, which is never accented, may consist of a suffix or suffixes, 
as e.g. in /r’aux-t/ “smokes”, where /r’aux-/ is the present stem and /-t/ the 
inflection of the 3. pers. sing.; or it may consist of a prefix and suffix, as e.g. 
in /ge-r’aux-t/, “smoked”, where /ge-/ and /-t/ together constitute the perfect 
participle inflection. 

If in a paradigm forms with no suffix are opposed to forms with a suffix, we 
call the former forms with zero suffix and symbolize it by #*. Cf. /g’a:b-#/ 
“gave” (1./3. pl.) and /g’a:b-t/ (2. pl.) 

0.20. The morpheme boundary. The suffixes are added directly to the stem 
or to other suffixes. On the morpheme boundary the following modifications 
take place: 

0.21. If by our rules two unaccented /-e-/ would occur adjacent to one 
another, one /-e-/ is dropped. 

/VYo:b-/ “praise” /-e-/ (suffix of subjunctive mood) /-en/ (suffix of 1./3. 
pers. pl.) gives /l’o:b-en/ (1./3. pl. subj.) and not */1’o0:b-e-en/. 

/r’exne-/ “compute” and /-en/ (inflection of 1./3. pl. pres.) gives /r’exn-en/ 
but note /r’exne-t/ (3. sing. pres. ind.) 

0.22. If the stem ends in unaccented /-er-/ or /-el-/, and the inflection con- 
sists of unaccented /-e-/ followed by one or more consonants, the /-e-/ of the 
suffix is dropped. If the suffix consists only of unaccented /-e-/, the /-e/ of 
the stem is dropped. 

/z’amel-/ “gather” plus /-en/ (1./3. pl. pres. ind.) gives /z’amel-n/; but plus 
/-e/ (1. sing. pres. ind.) /z’aml-e/. 
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0.23. After stems ending in /-t-/ or /-d-/ a special connecting vowel /-e-/ 
is inserted before inflections beginning with a consonant; e.g. /r’it-e-t/ “ride’”’ 
(2. pl. past ind.) or /f’ind-e-st/ “find’”’ (2. sing. pres. ind.). This connecting 
vowel, however, does not appear before /-st/ in the past indicative (cf. /h’i:lt-st/ 
“hold” (2. sing. past ind.) and /h’i:lt-e-t/ (2. pl. past ind.)), nor after a minor 
present tense stem; e.g. /h’elt-st/ and /h’elt/ “hold” (2. and 3. pers. sing. pres. 
ind.) but /h’alt-e-t/ (2. pl. pres. ind.). In the latter case, the final consonant 
of the minor present stem is fused with the 3. sing. pres. ind. inflection; cf. 
the basic form /g’alt/ “apply” with /g’ilt/ (3. sing. pres. ind.). It is to be noted 
that this paragraph applies only to strong verbs and to /v’an-te/ “turn” and 
/z’an-te/ “‘send’’. Weak verbs of the type like /r’e:de-te/ ‘‘talk’”’ and /r’e:gne- 
te/ “rain” have basic stems ending in /-e-/ and hence do not belong here. 

0.24. If a suffix beginning with /-s-/ stands after a stem ending in /-s-/, 
/-2-/, /-8-/, and in every day speech also after / -{-/ and / §-/ , the /-s-/ of the 
suffix is dropped. Cf. the following 2. sing. pres. ind. forms: /r’ais-t/ ‘‘tear’’, 
/r’aiz-t/ “travel”, /r’ais-t/ “irritate”, /r’auS-t/ “rustle”, and /kl’aS-t/ “clap”, 
although in careful speech /r’au§-st/ and /kl’aS-st/ are often heard. 

1.00. The basic stem. 

As already stated, the 3. sing. past indicative form is the form from which 
the most economical set of rules can be obtained. Hence it will be at the base 
of our description. This form has one of two inflections: either /-te/, which 
indicates that the verb is a weak verb; i.e. has only one stem form (except for 
the 16 verbs listed in 2.7); or -#, which indicates that the verb is a strong 
verb; i.e. has several stem alternants. 

2.0. Infleciions. 

In the following chapter the choice of different stem alternants, which is 
fundamental in the conjugation of the strong verbs, will be discussed only in 
passing. It is the subject of chapter 3. 

2.10. The suffixes which indicate the person and number (simultaneously) 
are always final suffixes; i.e. they must be at the end of the word. These suf- 
fixes are 


Singular Plural 
1. person -# or /-e/ /-en/ 
2. person /-st/ /-t/ 
3. person -# or /-t/ /-en/ 


The 1. and 3. person forms are identical in all cases except in the singular of 
the present indicative, where the 3. person has the suffix /-t/ while the 1. per- 
son has the suffix /-e/. This difference between the forms of the first and third 
persons is even greater in the case of those strong verbs which have two present 
stem alternants. Such verbs have the major alternant in the first person singu- 
lar and the minor alternant, in the third person. Cf. 0.23. 

/g’a:b-/ “give” (1. and 3. pers. sing. past ind.), /h’elf-e/ (1. and 3. pers. 
sing. pres. subj.), /§p’i:l-en/ “play” (1. and 3. pers. plural pres. ind. and subj.), 
but /g’e:b-e/ (1. sing. pres. ind.) and /g’ib-t/ (3. sing. pres. ind.), /h’elf-e/ 
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(1. sing. pres. ind.) and /h’ilf-t/ (3. sing. pres. ind.), /§p’i:l-e/ (1. sing. pres. 
ind.) and /{§p’i:l-t/ (3. sing. pres. ind.)*. 

In all other cases, the 1. and 3. pers. sing. have the suffix -*. Examples are 
given above. 

2.20. It is usually stated that there are three moods in German: indicative, 
subjunctive and imperative. The imperative has only 2. pers. forms and no 
tense distinctions. It is thus completely unlike the other two which are parallel 
to each other in most respects. For this reason the imperative is best considered 
separately. 

2.21. There is no special imperative inflection or stem. The imperative 
singular is formed by adding /-e/ or -# to one of the stem alternants of the 
present tense. Strong verbs with a major present stem alternant in /-e-/ and 
a minor alternant in /-i-/, have the inflection #*, which is added to the minor 
alternant. All other verbs add the inflection /-e/ to the major (or only) present 
stem. 

/Sp’i:l-e/ “play!” /r’ait-e/ “ride!” /f’a:r-e/ “travel!”, but /g’ib- #*/ “give!” 
/n’im- # / “take!” 

The imperative plural is identical with the 2. pl. pres. indicative. /Sp’i:1-t/, 
/r’ait-e-t/, /g’e:b-t/, /n’e:m-t/, /f’a:r-t/. 

2.22. The suffixes of the other moods immediately precede the personal 
suffix. They are # for the indicative and /-e-/ for the subjunctive. (In the 
following we shall not indicate this #* suffix). Cf. /Sp’i:l-st/ “play” (2. sing. 
pres. ind.) and /{p’i:l-e-st/ (2. sing. pres. subj.) 

Since /-e-/ is the only vowel found in German inflections and since sequences 
of /-e-/ are inadmissible (cf. 0.21), many subjunctive forms are identical with 
the corresponding indicative forms. 

/Vo:b-en/ (1./3. pl. pres. ind. and subj.) “‘praise”’ 

The subjunctive stem alternants of strong verbs are usually identical with 
stem alternants of the corresponding tense. 

/ri:f-%/ “call’’, (1./3. sing. past ind.) /r’i:f-e/ (1./3. sing. past subj.); 
/r’u:f-t/ (3. sing. pres. ind.) /r’u:f-e/ (1./3. sing. pres. subj.) 

However, strong verbs which have two alternants in the present tense have 
only the major alternant in the subjunctive. 

/f’al-e/ “fall” (1. sing. pres. ind.), /f’el-st/ (2. sing. pres. ind.) but /f’al-e/ 
(1./3. sing. pres. subj.) /f’al-e-st/ (2. sing. pres. subj.). 

Strong verbs which in the past indicative have a stem alternant with a ‘“‘mu- 
table’ vowel; i.e. long or short /-a-/, /-o-/, /-u-/, have in the past subjunctive 
a stem alternant with a “mutated” vowel: /-e-/, /-e-/, /-d-/, /-y-/. Cf. also 
2.70. 


’ In our description the inflection of the 1. sing. pres. ind. is /- # -e/. 

4 “Vowel mutation” or umlaut refers to the correspondence between the following 
vowels which is employed to express certain grammaticalized meaning differences: /u/-/y/; 
/u:/-/y:/; /0/-/6/; /0:/-/9:/; /a/-/e/; /a:/-/e:/; /au/-/oi/. E.g. /m’uter/ (sing.), /m’yter/ 
(pl.) ‘‘mother’’; /gr’o:s/ (positive), /gr’éser/ (comparative) “‘great”’; /g’a:b/ (1./3. sing. 
past ind.), /g’e:be/ (1./3. sing. past subj.) “‘give’’. 
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/br’a:x- * / (8. sing. past ind.) “‘break” /br’e:x-e/ (1./3. sing. past subj.). 

2.221. Certain strong verbs with a past tense stem alternant in short /-a-/ 
have a subj. alternant with /-g-/ or /-y-/ instead of /-e-/. (See 3.4111 + 3.431). 

2.222. The verb /z’ot- # / “boil” has a subjunctive as if it were a weak verb; 
ie. /z’i:d-e-t-e/, ete. 

2.3. The modal suffixes are preceded by suffixes expressing tense: past or 
present (non-past). In the case of weak verbs the past tense is expressed by 
the non-final suffix /-te-/, and in the case of the strong verbs by the non-final 
suffix /- ¥-/ and a stem alternant different from that of the present tense. The 
present tense of all verbs is expressed by the non-final zero suffix. 

/a’a:g-t/ “say” (2. plur. pres. ind.), /z2’a:g-te-t/ “said” (2. pl. past ind.); 
/g’e:b-en/ “give” (1./3. pl. pres. ind.), /g’a:b-en/ “gave’’ (1./3. pl. past ind.) 

2.4. In all verbs except /v’a:r-*/, /z’ain/ “‘to be” the infinitive is identical 
with the 1./3. pers. pl. pres. ind.5 

/g’e:b-en/ “give’’, /f’a:r-en/ “travel’’, /z’a:g-en/ “‘say’’, etc. 

2.5. The present participle is formed by adding /-d-/ to the infinitive.® 

/g’e:b-en-d-/ “giving”, /f’a:r-en-d-/ “traveling”, /z’a:g-en-d-/ “saying” 

2.6. The perfect participle is formed by adding /-t-/ to the only stem of 
the weak verbs, and by adding /-en/ to the proper stem alternant of the strong 
verbs. 

Verbs which have the accent on the first syllable of the basic stem take in 
addition the prefix /ge-/*. All other verbs have no prefix.® 

/Stud’i:r-te/ — /Stud’i:r-t/, “study”, but /§p’i:l-te/ — /ge-{p’i:l-t/ “play” 
and /g’a:b- * / — /ge-g’e:b-en/, “give’’. 

2.7. The following weak verbs have two stem alternants. It is to be noted 
that they all have short /-a-/ as their vowel. 


Basic stem Second stem 

/br’an-/ /br’en-/ “burn”’ 
/k’an-/ /k’en-/ “know” 
/n’an-/ /n’en-/ ‘“‘name”’ 
/r’an-/ /r’en-/ “run”? 
/v’an-/ /v’end-/ “turn”? 
/z’an-/ /z’end-/ “send”’ 
/br’ax-/ /br’ing-/ “bring”’ 
/d’ax-/ /d’enk-/ “think’’ 


The basic stem is used in the past indicative, in the perfect participle and, 
with a mutated vowel (/-e-/), in the past subjunctive. In all other forms the 
second stem is used. 


5 Since our description is based on the 3. sing. past ind. form, verbs with ‘‘separable 
prefixes”? are unambiguously distinguished from verbs with ‘‘inseparable prefixes’. The 
conjugation of the latter is completely regular (but cf. 2.6). The order of morphemes of the 
various forms of verbs with ‘‘separable prefixes” can only be stated in terms of the clause 
in which the form in question appears. Hence this statement belongs properly to the syntax 
of the language. 

6 Some verbs in which the place of the accent is not definitely fixed have two past par- 
ticiples; e.g., both /fro:l’ok-t/ and /ge-fr’o:lok-t/ ‘‘rejoice”’ are found. 
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2.71. The following eight weak verbs are completely irregular and their 
conjugation is not considered in the formulation of our rules. 

/h’a-te/ “have’’, /d’urf-te/ “may’’, /k’on-te/ “‘can’’, /m’ox-te/ “like”, /m’us- 
te/ “must”, /v’ol-te/ ‘“‘want’’, /v’us-te/ “know’’, /z’ol-te/ “‘shall”’. 

3.0. Stem alternants. 

In view of the fact that all verbs discussed in the following chapter have a 
# -inflection in their basic form, we shall not indicate the inflection when quot- 
ing the basic form. Thus we shall write /bl’i:b/ instead of /bl’i:b- # /. 

It is usually stated that a certain number of German verbs are inflected like 
strong as well as like weak verbs. In the language of this description this would 
mean that German possesses couples of verbs whose forms coincide in part 
and which can be used interchangeably in most (though not all) contexts; e.g. 
/Vu:d/ and /l’a:de-te/ ‘“‘load’’. 

3.01. In general, all stem alternants of a given verb have the same con- 
sonants. The following twelve verbs form an exception to this rule. For the 
convenience of readers who might refer to standard grammars we are giving 
their infinitives in the conventional orthography: sein “‘be”, werden “become’’, 
gehen ‘“‘go’’, leiden “suffer”, schneiden “‘cut’’, hauen “hit’’, ziehen “‘pull’’, sieden 
“boil”, sitzen “sit”, tun “do”, stehen “stand”, essen “eat”. 

With the following rules it is possible to predict all stem alternants of any 
strong verb from its basic form alone. In order to know to which alternant 
pattern a given verb belongs, it is necessary to know what its stem vowel is 
and, in some cases, what phonemes precede and/or follow the stem vowel. 
E.g. the verb /{’o:b/ “shove” is conjugated as follows: By its stem vowel we 
know that since it is not one of the verbs listed in 3.22 and 3.23, it will follow 
the rules of 3.2 and 3.21; i.e. its perfect participle will have a stem identical with 
the basic stem and the present stem will have /-i:-/ as its stem vowel, thus 
/Vo:b/, /ge-{’'o:b-en/, /’i:b-en/. 

Numbers in parentheses indicate how many verbs follow each pattern with- 
out exceptions. 

3.1. If the basic stem vowel is /-u-/ or /-u:-/: 


Basic stem Present tense Perfect participle 
/-u-/ /-i-/ /-u-/ 
/Sund/ “flay” /S’ind-en/ /ge-{’und-en/ (1) 
pase oe fs fant" oe i2'/ 
/fu:r/ “travel’’ /f’a:r-en/, /f’e:r-st/ /ge-f’a: r-en/ 
/v’u:S/ ‘‘wash” /v’aS-en/, /v’eS-t/ /ge-v’aS-en/ (9) 


The second stem in the present tense is the minor stem. 

3.11. The stem vowel is long in all stems in which it is preceded or followed 
by /-r-/ or /-l-/. Where this is not the case, the vowel in the present tense and 
in the perfect participle stems is short. 

Compare in addition to the two verbs above also /gr’u:b/, /gr’a:b-en/, 
/gr’e:b-st/, /ge-gr’a:b-en/ “‘dig’’. 
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3.12. The verb /{’u:f/ “create” does not have a minor present stem alter- 
nant; cf. /{’af-en/ (1./3. pers. pl.) and /{’af-t/ (3. pers. sing.). 

3.13. One verb is irregular: /h’u:b/, /h’e:b-en/, /ge-h’o:b-en/ “raise’’. 

3.2. If the basic stem vowel is /-o-/ or /-0:-/: 


Basic form and perfect participle have identical stem alternants Present tense 
/-o-/ or /-0:-/ /-i-/ or /-i:-/ 
/b’o:g/, /ge-b’o:g-en/ ‘‘bend”’ /b’i: g-en/ 
/fl’os/, /ge-fl’os-en/ ‘‘flow”’ /fVi:s-en/ 
/gV’om/, /ge-gl’om-en/ ‘‘glimmer’’ /gl’im-en/ (23) 


3.21. Verbs with stems ending in /-m-/ have a short /-i-/ in the present 
tense alternant; all other verbs in this class have a long /-i:-/ in the present 
tense alternant. 

3.22. Nine verbs in this class have present tense stems in /-e-/ or /-e:-/. 
The quantity of the present tense stem vowel is the same as that of the basic 
stem. All of these verbs except /(be)-kl’om/ “oppress” have a minor present 
tense alternant; however, this minor alternant is not always used. The nine 
verbs are: /dr’o{/ “thresh”, /(be-)kl’om/ “oppress”, /fl’oxt/ “braid’’, /f’oxt/ 
“fence”, /h’o:b/ “raise”, /kv’ol/ “gush”, /m’olk/ “milk”, /(m’ol8/ “melt”, 
/Vo:r/ “shear’’. 

3.23. Fourteen verbs have other present stem vowels as follows: 


Present tense stem vowel Basic stem 
/-a-/ /Vol/ ‘‘sound’’ 
/-au-/ /§n’o0:b/ “snort’’, /Sr’o:b/ “‘serew’’, /z’of/ ‘“‘drink’’, /z’o:g/ 
“suck”’ 
/-e:-/ /g’o:r/ “ferment’’, /v’o:g/ ‘“‘weigh”’ 
/-e-/ /Sv’ol/ ‘‘swell’’ 
/-e:-/ /v’o:b/ ‘‘weave”’ 
/-¢-/ /Vof/ “extinguish’”’ 
/-¢:-/ /Sv’o:r/ ‘‘swear’’ 
/-y:-/ /k’o:r/ ‘‘choose’’, /l’o:g/ “‘lie’’, /tr’o:g/ ‘‘deceive’’ 


3.3. If the basic stem vowel is /-i-/ or /-i:-/: 


Basic form and perfect participle have identical stem alternants Present tense 
/-i-/ or /-i:-/ /-si-/ 
/b’is/, /ge-b’is-en/ ‘‘bite”’ /b’ais-en/ 
/r’i:b/, /ge-r’i:b-en/ ‘‘rub”’ /r’aib-en/ (36) 


This is the most important group of the strong verbs, about a quarter of all 
strong verbs follow this pattern. 

3.31. Thirteen verbs follow a different pattern: they also have two stem 
alternants; however, these verbs have a common alternant in the present tense 
and the perfect participle and a different alternant in the basic form. The quan- 
tity of all alternants is usually the same except for the 3 verbs whose present 
tense form is listed in parenthesis after the basic form. Furthermore, with the 
sole exception of /r’i:f/ ‘“‘call’’, all verbs having a “mutable” stem vowel! possess 
minor present stem alternants which contain the “mutated” vowel. 
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Present tense stem vowel Basic stem 
/-a-/ or /-a:-/, /-e-/ or /bl’i:z/ “blow”, /br’i:t/ ‘“‘roast”’, /f'i:1/ (/f’al-en/ 
/-e-/ (minor) “fall”, /f’ing/ ‘‘catch’’, /h’i:lt/ (/h’alt-en/) ‘‘hold’’, 


/b’ing/ ‘“‘hang’’, /l’i:s/ (/l’as-en/) “‘let’’, /r’i:t/ ‘‘ad- 
vise’’, /§l’i:f/ ‘‘sleep’”’ 


/-ai-/ /h’i:s/ ‘“‘be named”’ 
/-au-/, /-oi-/ (minor) Pt} “on” 
/-0:-/, /-6:-/ (minor) /St’i:s/ ‘“‘push”’ 
/-u:-/ /ri:f/ ‘call’ 


3.4. If the basic stem vowel is /-a-/ or /-a:-/: 
3.41. Verbs with short stem vowels followed by a nasal consonant 


Basic stem Present tense Perfect participle 
/-a-/ /-i-/ /-0-/ or /-u-/ 
/Sv’am/ ‘“‘swim”’ /Sv’im-en/ /ge-Sv’om-en/ 
/8v’ang/ ‘‘force’’ /8v’ing-en/ /ge-8v’ung-en/ (23) 


Verbs with stems ending in a nasal have perfect participle alternants in /-o-/. 
Verbs with stems in which the nasal is followed by a consonant have /-u-/. 

3.411. The past subjunctive of verbs ending in /-m-/ or /-n-/ has a stem 
alternant in /-¢-/, although the regular /-e-/ is also admissible for the most 
part. (Cf. 2.221 and 3.431) 

/Sv’gm-e/ as well as /§v’eme/ is found as 1./3. sing. past subjunctive of 
/Sv’am/ “‘swim’’. 

3.42. There are only two verbs with a long /-a:-/ followed by a nasal; both 
of them are irregular according to our rules: /k’a:m/ “come’’, and /n’a:m/ 
“take”. 

3.43. Verbs which have a basic stem in short /-a-/ not followed by a nasal 
consonant 


Basic stem Present tense Perfect participle 
/-a-/ /-e-/ and /-i-/ (minor) /-o-/ 
/h’alf/ “‘help”’ /h’elf-en/, /h’ilf-t/ /ge-h’olf-en/ (9) 


3.431. The past subjunctive of some verbs in this class has a stem alternant 
in /-y-/, although the regular /-e-/ is also admissible. (Cf. 3.411 and 2.221) 
/h’ylf-e/ as well as /h’elf-e/ is found as 1./3. sing. past subj. of /h’alf/ “‘help’’. 

3.44. Verbs which have a basic stem in long /-a:-/ not followed by a nasal 
consonant 


Basic stem Present tense Perfect participle 
cee /-e:-/ and /-i:-/ (minor) /-0:-/ or /-e:-/ or 
[-a:-/ T /-e-/ and /-i-/ (minor) /-0-/ or /-e-/ 
/St’a:l/ “‘steal’’ /St’e:l-en/, /§t’i:1-t/ /ge-St’o:l-en/ 
/Vaiz/ ‘‘read’”’ /Ve:z-en/, /l’i:z-t/ /ge-l’e:z-en/ 
/St’a:x/ “stick” /St’ex-en/, /St’ix-t/ /ge-St’ox-en/ 
/fr’a:s/ ‘‘devour’”’ /fr’es-en/, /fr’is-t/ /ge-fr’es-en/ (16) 


The vowel is short in the present and perfect participle if the stem ends in a 
fortis continuant (/-s-/, /-‘-/, /-f-/, /-x-/,) and in the verb /(er)-{r’a:k/ “be 
frightened”. In all other cases it is long. Verbs with stems ending in a vowel 
or in /-s-/ or /-z-/ and the verbs /g’a:b/ “give” and /tr’a:t/ “step” have long 
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or short /-e-/ in the perfect participle; the remaining verbs have long or short 
/-o-/. 

3.441. The following two verbs have irregular short minor present stem 
vowels: /g’a:b/, /g’e:b-en/ but /g’ib-t/ “give” and /tr’a:t/, /tr’e:t-en/ but 
/tr’it-st/ ‘“‘step’’. 

3.442. The following three verbs have irregular present tense alternants: 
/b’a:t/, /b’it-en/, “beg’’, /l’a:g/, /l’i:g-en/, “lie”, /(ge)-b’a:r/, /(ge)-b’e:r-en/, 
/(ge)-b’i:r-st/, “bear’’.” 


Mass. Institute of Technology 


7 English verbs can be described in a similar manner; i.e. by using as point of departure 
some form other than the infinitive. In English the basic form is the past tense in most 
cases, and the perfect participle in the case of verbs which have a perfect participle in 
-n; e.g. written. However, the rules for English are somewhat more complicated than those 
of German and the advantage of a new description is correspondingly less. Cf. also B. 
Bloch ‘‘English Verb Inflection’’, Language, 23 (1947), 399-418 and C. F. Hockett ‘‘English 
Verb Inflection’’, s 1 L, I.2 (1942) 8 p. 





ASCOLI, FORERUNNER OF MATTEO BARTOLI 


WALBURGA VON RAFFLER 


Matteo Bartoli, in his “Linguistica Spaziale” (in Le razze e i popoli della 
Terra) gives the following information about what other scholars have—im- 
plicitly or explicitly—been using areal methods before him: “Some of the areal 
rules have long been found by intuition and implicitly applied by the demolo- 
gists of the Finnish school and by some ethnologists and scholars of the history 
of religion in Italy (Renato Biasutti, Raffaele Pettazzoni) and outside of Italy 
(Leo Frobenius, Ferdinand Graebner). Almost all those rules are applied ex- 
plicitly in the demological studies of Vittorio Santoli; all of them are applied 
in those of Giuseppe Vidossi.” A systematic search would probably add several 
names to this list; first of all that of Antoine Meillet. 

The present essay, however, will be restricted to examining whether or not 
G. I. Ascoli’s work contains any statement capable of lending itself to the 
Bartolian rules for comparative linguistics. For the purpose of this paper all 
the contributions of Ascoli in his Archivio Glottologico Italiano (from v. 1, 1873 
to v. 16, 1902-05) have been examined from this point of view. If Ascoli had 
had in mind any theoretical picture similar to Bartoli’s, he would have un- 
doubtedly brought it out in his L’Jtalia dialettale (v. 8, no. 1, 1882). The fol- 
lowing passage (chapter 4, p. 120) would especially lend itself to the application 
of the ‘Norma delle aree laterali’: “It might rather be stated that the simi- 
larities between Umbro-Roman and Napolitan must have once been stronger 
and more widespread, this being the territory where the Tuscan met the South- 
ern current, the former prevailing more and more over the latter for reasons 
of civilization and culture.” 

Ascoli most clearly defined his way of approaching historical linguistics in 
his “Lettera al prof. Pietro Merlo” and ‘“Poscritto” (Miscell. Caizx-Canello, 
Firenze, 1886 and Arch. glott. it., v. 10, no. 1; 1886) entitled ““Dei neogram- 
matici.’”’ This letter contains a passage (p. 47) where the ‘Norma delle aree 
laterali’ is implied and the ‘Norma dell’area maggiore’ could have been used: 
“...l, rare in the Rigveda and absent in the ancient Iranian languages, but 
having in its favor the agreement between Europe and Asia, so that we would 
not exclude it from the phonetic system of the original language .. .”’ 

A minor study, “Di un dialetto veneto importante e ignorato” (v. 14, no. 2, 
1896, p. 325 ff.) implies the ‘Norma dell’area meno esposta alle comunicazioni’: 
“Grado...retains the Venetian dialect ...in archaic conditions to a point 
that seems almost incredible. This condition certainly derives from the nature 
of the region, as Grado is situated on the sea shore on the most remote island 
of the lagoon.” 

Another minor study, “Il dialetto tergestino” (v. 10, no. 3, 1888) on p. 451, 
implies the ‘Norma della fase sparita’: “It is not that A generates B, or B de- 
rives from A; but it happens that A, first coexisting with B, and later attacked 
by B, ceases to exist and thus leaves the field free for B.” 
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I could not find any example implying the ‘Norma dell’area seriore’. 

Shall we conclude from the above four passages that Bartoli’s formulation 
of area linguistics was influenced by the fact that he was a student of Ascoli’s? 
The answer, strictly speaking, is no. It will be sufficient to read Ascoli’s ‘“‘Anno- 
tazioni sistematiche al Barlaam e Giosafat soprasilvano; Saggio di morfologia 
e lessicologia soprasilvana” (v. 7, no. 3; 1883) to ascertain the difference of 
approach to such problems. Ascoli, whenever the phonological comparison 
presents difficulties, resorts mostly to the substratum theory (ragioni etnologiche) 
and to analogies (diffusione analogica). 

It is quite important here, however, to notice that Ascoli did not show any 
opposition to the wave theory; as will be seen from a passage of his “‘Dei neo- 
grammatici” (op. cit., p. 89); “On the other hand, his [i.e. Schuchardt’s] con- 
cept of the expansion of the phenomenon by pure ‘phonological analogy’ or by 
‘irradiation’ is also of great weight here.” Ascoli wanted to incorporate the 
“exceptions” within a logical system, his great mind was trying to find some- 
thing to supplement—not substitute—the results of the application of the 
sound shift laws. 

Again, from ‘‘Dei neogrammatici’”’ (op. cit., p. 81-82) : “Once we have touched, 
as best we could, upon various aspects of the phonetic laws, which at the same 
time means detecting the historical reasons for their regularity; the question 
now arises as to which methods we may rely upon for encouraging and in- 
creasing investigations beyond the limits arrived at by the phonetic compari- 
son already ascertained.” In a larger sense, therefore, Matteo Bartoli’s work 
takes over where Ascoli leaves off. 

As happens in general for most new findings, Bartoli first throws overboard 
the older theories, and later, in his more mature years, works with both of 
these—not at all contradictory—methods. 

I shall conclude with Ascoli’s own preface to the Arch. glott. it. (v. 1, no. 1; 
1873, p. XL): “What the ‘Archivio’ must rigorously exclude is only works 
which deal with new systems, not because the things which have previously 
been ascertained did not prove convincing to those who elaborated them, but 
because the authors wanted to withdraw themselves from their conclusiveness.’’ 


Indiana University 





Gndith Frances Claflin 


Edith Frances Claflin died unexpectedly on March 5, about an hour and a half 
before she was to meet her class in Medieval Latin. It was characteristic that, 
although she had long suffered from high blood pressure and was thus aware 
that the end might come at any time, only the gravest emergencies could keep 
her away from her duties. At the age of seventy-seven, she was stricken with 
influenza; taken to St. Luke’s Hospital on January 24, she was given three weeks 
of excellent care, leaving the hospital on February 11. Perhaps a period of con- 
valescence at home might have prolonged her life, but she was never so fully 
alive as in her classes. The high March winds, the freezing cold, the strenuous 
climbing which is so difficult for the more elderly inhabitants of Morningside 
Heights, these sufficed to drain away her failing strength. The cause of death, 
according to the medical report, was a break in the coronary artery. 

Miss Claflin was born in Quincy, Massachusetts on October 6, 1875. Grad- 
uated from Radcliffe in 1897, she matriculated at Bryn Mawr, became Garrett 
European Fellow at the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, 1899- 
1900, and took her Ph.D. degree at Bryn Mawr in 1904. Not surprisingly, her 
dissertation, The Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions, was described as 
“‘a good model for future studies of this kind.’ (Classical Philology, 2.239-40) 

Her scholarly inclinations induced her to enter the academic field as an in- 
structor at Monticello College, Illinois. In 1913 she was called to the Laurel 
School, Cleveland, to teach Greek and Latin. From there she went to Rosemary 
Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut, where she became head of the Department of 
Greek. In 1936 she began her long association with Columbia University. A 
perennial problem in the academic world is that of the older scholar who for 
some reason may be displaced or who may wish to change his position. It is 
salutary to remember that Miss Claflin was past sixty when she came to Co- 
lumbia; it is a frightening thought that someone at that time might have con- 
sidered her “too close to the retirement age,” thus depriving our community of 
seventeen years of productive scholarship and inspired teaching. 

As one of America’s leading specialists in Medieval Latin, Miss Claflin has 
left an indelible mark in the field of comparative Indo-European linguistics. The 
promise implicit in her Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions was liberally fulfilled, more 
in quality than quantity, in articles which appeared in the American Journal of 
Philology, Language and elsewhere. A few titles will indicate her major area of 
specialization: ““The Nature of the Latin Passive in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries,” AJP, 48 (1927); ‘“‘The Hypothesis of the Italo-Celtic Impersonal 
Passive in -r,” Language, 5 (1929); ‘“‘Venetic tolar, Old Irish canar and the Indo- 
European Injunctive,” Language, 12 (1936); “‘The Indo-European Middle End- 
ing -r,”’ Language, 14 (1938); “The Voice of the Indo-European Perfect,” Lan- 
guage, 15 (1939), etc. Visible throughout is a pride in craftsmanship: careful 
documentation, sober appraisal of earlier views, boldness in new solutions and, 
not least of all, dignity and beauty of style. 
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Miss Claflin was more, however, than just a distinguished scholar. She was 
able to communicate, to reach deep into the hearts and minds of her students. 
Aware as she was that the teacher must in some measure be an actor, she managed 
always to project a sense of drama, of human feeling, as she read presumably 
long-dead Latin selections to students who were usually startled at first, but who 
were quick to perceive a new dimension of values enriching to the spirit. Teach- 
ing of this kind was bound to inspire devotion to the person and zeal to the study 
of the subject. Small wonder that her classes were always much larger than 
classes in Medieval Latin are expected to be. 

Our sense of loss, shared equally by all who knew her—relatives, colleagues, 
friends and students—calls for special tribute by the members of the Linguistic 
Circle of New York, who were privileged to have her company at the regular 
monthly meetings. They will remember the unfailing courtesy with which she 
habitually thanked the speaker of the evening for new things learned. They 
will remember the clarity with which she could expose points of disagreement, 
the ease with which she could get to the essentials of a problem. It was her prac- 
tice to speak from rough notes and later to shape her material for publication. 
For this reason, it will be a matter of permanent regret that now she will never 
be able to present to the members of the Linguistic Circle and to Word the paper 
she was planning on the structure of Medieval Latin. 


Columbia University EvuGEeNE DorFMAN 





REVIEWS 


Roman JAKosson, C. GunNnAR M. Fant anp Morris HAtte, Preliminaries to 
Speech Analysis. The Distinctive Features and their Correlates. Technical Re- 
port No. 13. Second Printing with Additions and Corrections. viii + 58 pp. 
Cambridge (Mass.): MIT, 1952. 

This work is at the same time a report of results and a project to be used for 
further investigations. The results concern an attempt to test by means of the 
most modern and perfected instrumental methods a series of hypotheses that 
were formulated by Trubetzkoy and Roman Jakobson about twenty years ago 
without the help of instrumental methods. At the same time we may call it a 
project, because in its present form it can be used by linguists and non-linguists 
interested in the description and interpretation of speech-sound as a reliable and 
stimulating basis and starting point for further research. Its main importance, 
in general terms, seems to lie in the fact that it furnishes the hitherto missing 
link between structural sound-theory (‘phonemics’ or ‘phonology’) on one hand, 
and instrumental sound-investigation (‘experimental phonetics’) on the other. 

The first edition was published in January 1952. The second one does not 
essentially differ from the first. There are, however, a few additions and correc- 
tions on minor points. Especially welcome is the Index of Languages on p. 56, 
comprising 67 items, and the Index of Terms on pp. 57-58, comprising more 
than 170 terms. 

In studying speech sounds we may distinguish at least six levels or successive 
stages: 1. psychological and linguistic phenomena with the speaker as such, pre- 
ceding or accompanying the production of the sounds; 2. physiological data of 
articulation; 3. physical phenomena, i.e. air waves (‘acoustics’ in a narrower 
technical sense of the term); 4. ‘aural’ data, the physiology of sound perception; 
5. perception in a psychological sense; 6. communicative, releasing, aesthetic and 
other functions of speech sounds. Level 1. is not mentioned by the authors. Their 
main concern is to define linguistic elements and features (at stage 6.) by means 
of preceding air waves (3). Usually, however, articulation or ‘production’ (2), 
perception (5), and occurrence in one or more languages are indicated. On page 12 
it is stated that “the systematic exploration of the first two of these levels (i.e. 
the perceptual 5, and the aural 4) belongs to the future and is an urgent duty.” 

On principle, the investigation starts from distinctions made on the functional 
level (6). The correlates of these distinctions are established and described on 
the acoustic level (i.e. in the air waves), and—summarily—on the levels of articu- 
lation and perception. The procedure is based upon a very important method- 
ological statement, made on pp. 12 and 13: Each of the consecutive stages, from 
articulation to perception, may be predicted from the preceding stage. The pre- 
ceding stage, however, cannot be completely inferred from the subsequent one. 

The distinctive features are opposed (on pp. 4-6) to non-distinctive, especially 
‘redundant’ features. It may be remarked that, on the whole, Chapter II (Sur- 
vey of the Distinctive Features) deals with features of phonemes only. Elsewhere, 
e.g. on page 14, the term ‘distinctive features’ is used in a looser way to refer to 
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marks of a word, especially to the word accent or stress. Although the terminol- 
ogy is not likely to lead to any misunderstanding here, from a terminological 
and scientific point of view it seems desirable to distinguish sharply between: 
1. distinctive (or non-distinctive) marks or features of phonemes (the ultimate 
discrete components of speech on the level of words; not, of course on the level 
of sentence intonation); 2. distinctive marks of syllables; and 3. distinctive (or 
non-distinctive) marks of words or morphemes (such as phonemes, number of 
syllables, and word or morpheme accent). The place of the word accent is a (dis- 
tinctive or non-distinctive) mark or feature of a word as such. The loudness or 
pitch-level of a syllable can function as a mark or feature of a syllable. 

On the other hand, chapter II deals with redundant features of phonemes also. 
The distinction between distinctive and redundant features is important and 
treated in detail e.g. with regard to lax and tense stops (pp. 36-40), and espe- 
cially important with regard to the hierarchy of features within the ‘concurrent 
bundle of features’ (the term ‘concurrent’ on page 3 has been suggested by 
Twaddell) that is called a ‘phoneme’. 

Actually, one of the most stimulating questions suggested by the report is the 
problem of hierarchy of features within a bundle, or within any other semantic 
unit. Here, and in other publications, hierarchy is referred to by means of terms 
such as basic, superposed, primary or secondary, distinctive vs. redundant, 
central vs. peripheric, nuclear. 

The only two basic principles of structural sound form in speech (also in verse 
and music) seem to be contrast or opposition, and hierarchy. The methodological 
principle in the investigation of opposition or distinction is: substitution or com- 
mutation. The methodological principle with regard to hierarchy seems to be— 
in phonology as in morphology and syntax—valence (distribution), i.e. possi- 
bilities of combination. The report does not make any special methodological 
statement as to hierarchy, as it does with regard to distinction (on page 1). We 
may say that, in a combination a + b, the element or feature 6 is superimposed 
upon, or more peripheric (less ‘central’) than the element or feature a, if a occurs, 
or can function without b as well as with b, but b not without a. This principle 
holds in the structure of sound form (compare distinctive vs. redundant, or basic 
vs. superposed), in structural morphology (compare Bloomfield’s ‘free’ and 
‘bound’ forms), and in structural syntax (compare terms such as center, modifier, 
adjunct, attribute, etc.). To use an illustration outside the field of linguistics: 
a sugar basin may be used to keep sugar in with or without a lid, but not the lid 
without the basin. In a sense the lid may be called redundant. See my remarks 
in Structural Linguistics and Phonetic Law, Linava I, 185 fgg., and Structural 
Linguistics and Word Classes, Linavua I, 458. The criterion of higher rank is 
omissibility, or, according to a suggestion made by E. Benveniste, ‘dispensi- 
bility’. 

The whole of the investigation and exposition are based upon Roman Jakob- 
son’s working hypothesis of binary selections, or the ‘dichotomous scale’. For 
instance, articulatorily, physically, and perceptually, there exists a continuous 
range of degrees from whisper to full voicing, but only two polar points—the 
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presence and the absence of voice—are picked out as distinctive features. ‘The 
dichotomous scale is the pivotal principle of the linguistic structure. The code 
imposes it upon the sound.” (p. 9). Only one exception, or seeming exception is 
mentioned on pp. 9-10: the existence, in languages such as Hungarian, of three 
degrees of ‘compactness’ of vowels: close, medium, open. On p. 29 an attempt is 
made to reduce this ternary opposition to two binary ones, and the difficulty is 
disregarded in the Conclusions on page 40, where the statement is made that 
“‘The inherent distinctive features which we detect in the languages of the world 
and which underlie their entire lexical and morphological stock amount to twelve 
binary oppositions: 1) vocalic/non-vocalic, 2) consonantal/non-consonantal, 3) 
interrupted/continuant, 4) checked/unchecked, 5) strident/mellow, 6) voiced/ 
unvoiced, 7) compact/diffused, 8) grave/acute, 9) flat/plain, 10) sharp/plain, 
11) tense/lax, 12) nasal/oral. It is evident that this statement has to be checked 
by further investigations, but also that it is an extremely important and safe 
working hypothesis for further research as long as it has not been definitely dis- 
proved by actual facts. 

Roman Jakobson’s theory of the dichotomous scale is one of the epoch-making 
discoveries in structural linguistics of the twentieth century, especially as it seems 
to apply to any level of linguistic sound-form: phonemes, syllables, word-accent, 
word-group accent, and sentence intonation. In linguistic research it has not 
nearly been fully exploited so far. We may also use the term ‘two-choice situa- 
tion’, fundamentai in the whole theory of communication (see also R. Jakobson, 
Notes on the Correct Presentation of Phonemic Problems. Symposium, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Vol. V, 1951, 328-335). It was published for the first time in a preliminary 
way in the second volume of the Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, in 
1928. Even Trubetzkoy’s standard work on phonemics: Grundztige der Phonologie 
(Travaux 7, 1939), in French translation by J. Cantineau: Principes de Pho- 
nologie, Paris 1949, may require some adjustments to it. 

On page 12 the authors rightly insist upon the fact that the sound system of a 
language, although its structure may be strictly dichotomous, cannot be grasped 
(i.e. described) without reference to the sound matter: “‘... just as a musical 
scale cannot be grasped without reference to the sound matter, so in the analysis 
of the distinctive features such a reference is inevitable. Knut Togeby eloquently 
demonstrated this by a consistent assumption of the contrary. ... A distinctive 
feature cannot be identified without recourse to its specific property.” 

This amounts to saying that language or musical scales are not mathematical 
systems, where there is no content of elements or members, but only relations. 
Of course, in a way we may say that the phonetic content of a member of an 
opposition between phoneme and phoneme, e.g. p/b, or p/ph, is arbitrary, just 
as the form of a linguistic symbol (e.g. a word). The phonetic content is arbitrary 
in the sense that-—to a certain extent, and under certain circumstances—it can 
be replaced by another phonetic content without affecting its distinctive func- 
tion. In French e.g. nasality of each of the nasal vowels may be replaced by some 
other sound feature, e.g. length (as opposed to brevity), or high pitch (as opposed 
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to low pitch). This amounts to saying that we can describe the structure of a 
phonemic system by describing relations (oppositions, and difference of rank) 
only. The same holds for systems on other levels, the structure of composite 
words in morphology, and the patterns of word groups in syntax. It may mean 
that we can define the members of the relation (phonemes etc.) without reference 
to their phonetic content, but it does not mean that we can describe them with- 
out such a reference. Nor does it mean that the phonetic content is irrelevant, 
especially not with regard to other than referential functions of a language: emo- 
tional release, aesthetic creation, etcetera. This is why a comparison with musical 
scales is instructive. 

Similarly, in morphology and syntax we may be able (as has been tried by 
Bloomfield, Zellig S. Harris, and others) to establish and to define classes of words 
and morphemes, and individual words and morphemes, with reference to dis- 
tribution only, just as we can define Mr. Johnson by saying that he is the person 
living next door to the West who goes down every weekday at 8 o’clock in the 
morning. This is not a description of Mr. Johnson. Similarly, a description of the 
word classes of a language, or a word, or the morpheme classes, or a single mor- 
pheme, requires a description not only of their occurrence, or valence, or dis- 
tribution, but also of their meanings and their forms. A description of the pho- 
nemes of a language, just as the notes of a musical scale, necessarily includes 
their phonetic content. A given language is not only the structure of its system, 
a set of relations, but also content. Even if it could be proved (which is denied 
by the authors on p. 12) that we could define all individual phonemes of a lan- 
guage by means of their distribution only, this would not amount to saying that 
such a definition would be a satisfactory description. It would not even be a 
definition per genus et speciem, but an ostensive definition for practical purposes 
only. 

On p. 7 an attempt is made to distinguish distinctive from redundant features 
by comparing their occurrence in the languages of the world. “Trubetzkoy . . . 
distinguished the following three consonantal oppositions: first the oppositions 
of strong and weak consonants, the former characterized by a stronger resistance 
to the air flow and stronger pressure; second, the opposition of a stronger and 
weaker resistance alone, without accompanying pressure differences; third, the 
opposition of aspirated and non-aspirated. Since, however, never more than one 
of these oppositions has been encountered functioning autonomously within any 
one language, all three should be regarded as mere variants of a single 
opposition.” 

I am not sure yet that this is not a dangerous kind of argument, on several 
grounds. First, it amounts to determining the structure of a given language by 
means of data obtained from other languages. If we want to determine the rank 
of various features by determining their relative dispensability or indispensabil- 
ity, this can only be cogent within the limits of one and the same system, i.e. the 
same language. Second, the actual number of languages of which we have knowl- 
edge is very limited as compared with all languages that have existed, or that are 
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theoretically possible. Third, there may be an example of more than one of these 
oppositions functioning autonomously in one and the same language, namely 
p/b, t/d, k/g, and p/ph, t/th, k/kh in classical Greek dialects. 

Of course, we do not object to what follows, provided it can be proved: “‘More- 
over, this variation is apparently redundant because it depends upon certain 
other consonantal features present in the same pattern.” Reference is made here 
to the chapter on the opposition tense vs. lax (2.4), which is among the most 
original and interesting chapters. Testing of the concise statements is highly de- 
sirable and seems to be promising. 

I can make a few additional remarks on deiails of secondary importance. 

As far as I can see it is assumed that wherever two of the 12 oppositions are 
combined, e.g. tense with unvoiced, or/and lax with voiced, one is autonomous, 
and the other concomitant. It may be asked perhaps whether both cannot be 
autonomous at the same time, so that the term ‘complex feature’ or ‘composite 
feature’ might be applied. I am thinking of the tense+-unvoiced and the lax+ 
voiced consonants in Dutch: t/d, p/b, s/z, f{/v, and ch/g. 

Objection may be made against the term ‘configurational features’ as used 
and defined on page 14. 

Apparently the underlying notion is Roman Jakobson’s idea that phonemes 
have various functions: 1. distinguishing, and 2. denoting, marking the begin- 
ning or end of a word (wortabgrenzende Funktion). It first occurs in his book on 
Czech versification (1922), and was later used by Trubetzkoy. I certainly would 
not deny its fundamental importance. However, the ‘denoting function’ is not a 
function of a phoneme as such, but of the arrangement of the phonemes in the 
form of a word. In a way we may say that an h in Dutch (with a few exceptions) 
denotes the beginning of a morpheme, and (without exceptions) the non-end of 
a word or morpheme. About the same holds for German. But this fact is not due 
to a function of the phoneme h as such, i.e. as a phoneme, but to a special rule 
concerning combinations of phonemes in the word. Generally speaking, h is not 
allowed in the middle or at the end of a word or morpheme. From this rule one 
can infer that an h occurring in a sequence is not immediately followed by the 
end of a word or morpheme. Incidentally, it may be doubted whether this fact 
plays any role in decoding Dutch in actual speech. If we want to call it a ‘func- 
tion’ at all, it would be a function not of the phoneme h as such, but of the order 
of phonemes in Dutch words, or of the rules concerning this order. In case of the 
nasal vowels in certain Scottish dialects, referred to in a note on page 15, we may 
say that—according to certain rules concerning the use and arrangement of pho- 
nemes in these dialects—a nasal vowel occurs at the beginning of the word only, 
just as kt or tk never occurs at the beginning of a word in English (comp. act, 
acts, not cta- or tca-). But, in my opinion, we may not say—in a linguistic sense— 
that in these dialects a nasal vowel ‘denotes’ the beginning of a word, and that 
this is ‘a special function’ of nasal vowels in these dialects, no more than that it 
is a function of ct or tc in English to denote the non-beginning of a word. Still 
less are we allowed to say that in these dialects the distinctive feature of ‘nasality’ 
of a vowel ‘denotes’ the beginning of a word, and that this is a special function 
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of this distinctive feature. Denoting the beginning or the end of a word is a real 
function of an (absolute or relative) pause. Of course, a pause has other functions 
as well, on other levels. But the sound-unity, or sound-group, which is a mark 
of the word as such (a mark that is not always used or actualized), really denotes 
where the word begins, and where it ends. It is a means ad hoc for this function. 
I assume that the authors will not agree with me here. Actually, the pause is sel- 
dom used for this purpose in common-day speech because, between native 
speaker and hearer, it is superfluous. However, it can be frequently observed in 
dictating, in trying to speak distinctly (e.g. in teaching a foreign language), and 
sometimes even in colloquial dialogue. 

As the number of spectrograms reproduced is very limited, it is impossible to 
check all statements concerning the analysis of air-waves. The figures apparently 
are meant to be illustrations of the text only, and are in themselves excellent and 
remarkable. Even though no special study is made of the perceptual level—it is, 
however, constantly referred to and summarily described—it is surprising that 
no special attention is given to whispered speech, and no spectrograms seem to 
have been made of whispered speech. They might have been illuminating in 
several respects, e.g. with regard to the rank of the features voiced/voiceless in 
the hierarchy. 

No mention is made of the syllable as such, although ‘syllabicity’ is mentioned 
on page 13, nor of pauses or ‘grouping’ in general. We may assume that these and 
similar subjects will be discussed later, as is announced on page 15: “The prosodic 
features and other problems involving the sequential arrangement, in particular 
the segmentation of the sequence will be treated separately.”’ This treatment will 
certainly be very welcome, and it is to be hoped that it will appear in the near 
future. 

The sound-‘features’ are supposed to be distinctive, redundant, configura- 
tional, or expressive. The distinctive features are either inherent or prosodic. 

These distinctions may do for practical purposes, but it is difficult to see that 
they are logically coordinated. 

From the point of view of terminology, all features are distinctive, though in 
different ways. The redundant features are distinctive, but logically dispensable, 
like the colors red and black on playing cards. 

Configurational features denote a ‘significant’ or meaningful unit as such. They 
distinguish one significant from two or more significants, e.g. Latin Romanos 
from Romdénos, or combinations of significants like English a name from an aim. 
The only configurational feature ad hoc is the sound-unity of the meaningful 
sound-unit as such, implying the absence of sound-unity before or after the unit 
(e.g. by a pause), and, in some languages, a special form of the sound-unit, e.g. 
accent on the first or the last syllable, or a special arrangement of phonemes 
within the sound-unity. Theoretically a language is possible where each word 
starts with an h, and in some Chinese languages (e.g. a special period of classical 
Chinese) a vowel as such may denote the end of a word. 

The typical character of what is meant by expressive features seems to be that 
they are not members of a dichotomous opposition, but of a grading gamut. 
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It is not quite clear what is the essential difference between what are called 
inherent and prosodic features. I am inclined to agree that, within a phoneme, 
prosodic features are superimposed upon inherent features, although the criterion 
of hierarchy or different rank is not clearly indicated. Prosodic features on page 
13 are defined as being definable only with reference to a time series: it is always 
a matter of relative pitch, relative loudness, relative duration. This may be the 
solution of the problem. 

Nor is it quite clear how to define aesthetic features as such: repetition, (allit- 
eration, rhyme, etc.), grouping, rhythm, and others, and how to delimitate them 
from ‘expressive’ features. If we want to place them in the category of ‘expressive’ 
features, the definition of expressive features as signaling emotional attitudes 
would hardly do, unless we want to call any aesthetic experience an emotional 
‘attitude’. The aesthetic features cover the whole field of versification and the 
sound features of aesthetic style, and of song and music. 

On page 4 it is stated that strong (tense) and weak (lax) consonants cannot 
follow each other within a simple English word: cf. nabs/nabz/, nabbed/nabd/, 
and naps/naps/, nabbed/napt/. The rule does not hold for cases such as width 
/widp/, and breadth/bredp/ in all variants of British and American English, e.g. 
not for standard British English. The fact, however, does not invalidate the 
argument which it is intended to illustrate. 

It is very difficult to do full justice to this remarkable and unique document. 
We fervently hope that it will soon be followed by Roman Jakobson’s book on 
Sound and Meaning, and by other reports of the same kind. On page 15 a sepa- 
rate treatment of prosodic features, sequential arrangements, and the segmenta- 
tion of the sequence is already announced. We wish to express our hope that it 
will soon be followed also by a separate treatment of aesthetic features, including 
versification, and sound-problems of style. Moreover, we agree perfectly with 
the authors that the systematic exploration of the perceptual and the aural level 
of speech is an urgent duty. The report provides a basis for investigations of this 
kind also. 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. A. WILLEM DE Groot 


Rosert A. Hauu Jr., Leave Your Language Alone! xi + 254 pp. Ithaca, N. Y.: 

Linguistica, 1950. 

This book is a well-meaning attempt to popularize basic linguistic information 
(as distinguished from information about languages), and to spread the gospel 
of linguistics among the broader mass of the reading public. There has never 
been a surfeit of books with this aim, and as such, Leave Your Language Alone! 
would ordinarily be greeted with enthusiasm. 

The book is a pioneer in that it undertakes to discuss such technical aspects 
of linguistics as are usually reserved for specialists. For example, there are sec- 
tions devoted to phonetics and phonemics, morphology, syntax, dialect geography 
and linguistic evolution. In a more popular vein are discussions of spelling, for- 
eign language study, international languages, and linguistic nationalism. 
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Moreover, the book differs radically from its predecessors in that it is, in the 
words of the author himself, “‘. . . a tract addressed to the general public, in favor 
of a scientific attitude towards language and of linguistic relativism and toler- 
ance... .’’ The book begins and ends with the question of right and wrong. Its 
title is rather striking in its concern with the problem, and the name of the last 
section (There’s Nothing Wrong With Your Language) is unequivocal in its 
message. 

It is Hall’s aim to deepen the understanding of his readers in regard to linguistic 
fact, to disabuse them of linguistic folkloristic notions, and thus to raise the level 
of their thinking about themselves and their language, written and oral. 

From Hall’s own account, he was impelled to write the book by the crude 
newspaper and magazine advertising of the correspondence schools which, for 
commercial purposes, feed on the insecurity and ignorance of sub-standard 
speakers. He also appears to have been stung by the statement of the distin- 
guished anthropologist Ralph Linton in “The Science of Man in the World Crisis’ 
(1945) that “linguistics is still unable to make any great contribution toward the 
solution of our current problems. .. .”” Even within the cloistered walls of insti- 
tutions of higher learning, linguists have had little success in gaining an audience 
for their scientific ideas and for their contributions to the teaching of foreign 
languages, English, and speech. All of these things make Hall hopping mad, and 
no linguist can blame him. 

In many respects Hall is successful in his aim. The linguistic material is often 
skilfully presented and remarkably free of academic jargon. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the book is marred by several defects. The discussion of “good’’ language, 
the central theme of the book, is paradoxically its weakest part: it is terribly un- 
even, frequently contradictory, and the linguistic and social data adduced by 
the author himself do not bear out some of his theses. 

For example, Hall’s rule-of-thumb definition of “good” language is not espe- 
cially felicitous: “. . . ‘good’ language is language which gets the desired effect 
with the least friction and difficulty for the user ...” (p. 26). This strained and 
rather negative definition is not likely to be of much help to anyone. Its implied 
premise, that the aim of life is to function without friction, smacks more of Dale 
Carnegie than of science, and is hardly more comforting to the insecure person- 
ality than the huckstering slogans used by the commercial schools to drum up 
trade. 

The adjective ‘‘good” as applied here is surely only one kind of “‘good” and 
not necessarily the “good” which means “standard” or “literary” language, as 
used by linguists and non-linguists alike. Hall, to be sure, is fully aware of this, 
for he tells us in the chapter entitled “Language Covers Territory” that French 
borrowed the word amour from Provencal because the latter was the language of 
the troubadours; that Standard French came to be based on Francien, Spanish 
on Castilian, English on London and Middlesex speech because of the great 
prestige of these focal areas in the national life of the respective countries. Lan- 
guage in such instances merely reflects the dynamic workings of human society. 
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Hall describes these facts well enough but surprisingly fails to integrate them 
with his treatment of “good” language today. 

It is the height of mechanism to imply, as Hall does, that speech improvement 
is simply a matter of social climbing (“‘. .. we may find we need to change our 
usage, simply because social and financial success depends on some norm, and 
our speech is one of the things that will be used as a norm.”—p. 28). It is true 
that in the last analysis all forms of social conformity are designed to help the 
individual to function more effectively within the group. But to put the crass, 
calculating kind of social climbing on the same plane with other kinds of striving 
to “belong” is to reduce the myriad variables of human behavior to the least 
common denominator of the organ grinder’s monkey. Linguistics, social psychol- 
ogy, and cultural anthropology have much more than this to contribute to social 
betterment. 

Moreover, when Hall now and then adduces linguistic teachings that are of 
doubtful validity, one wishes that more care, and less zeal, had been exercised 
in the preparation of the arguments. 

For instance, on page 18, it is stated: “The drift of our language is inevitably 
toward the use of the double negative; this is as normal and natural as anything 
else in English, as logical in English as it is in Spanish and French.” Actually, 
the trend in standard English is away from the multiple negative of Elizabethan 
and Shakespearean English. 

On page 148: “Only a few loan translations achieve acceptance in any given 
language.’’ When one considers the history of such languages as Czech and Ger- 
man, one wonders how many is a few. 

Contradictory and sometimes brow-furrowing assertions are illustrated by 
the following: 

On page 6, “There is no such thing as ‘written language.’ There is speech and 
there is writing; and of these two, speech is basic in human life and writing is a 
reflection of speech. Changing the writing is not changing the language.” 

But on page 33, “If you want to use the term language to cover both what 
people say and what they write, well and good... . It does not matter what we 
do, provided we agree beforehand and stick to the means we agree on... .” 

On page 13, “If my child is likely to run into trouble later on for saying J done 
it or hisn, I will try to keep him from getting into the habit of using these forms 
which are not acceptable socially and which may cause others to react unfavor- 
ably towards him.” 

But on page 6, “‘A dictionary or grammar is not as good an authority for your 
speech as the way you yourself speak.” 

And on page 248, “... LEAVE YOUR LANGUAGE ALONE! (sic) We put 
it this way on purpose to emphasize that any meddling with our language, by 
ourselves or others, in the name of ‘correctness,’ of spelling or of nationalism, is 
harmful... .” 

The reviewer is in sympathy with the desire of the author to cut the ground 
from under the purists and the hucksters, and to communicate the basically hu- 
mane findings of linguistic research to the general reader. He cannot, however, 
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resist the temptation to quote Prof. Hall to himself: ““We should accept linguistic 
change and its results as something entirely natural and normal, something which 
we expect to happen as surely as we expect everything in the world to change, 
whether it suits our personal tastes or not.” 

When the linguistic scientist undertakes to propagandize, it behooves him, 
no less than the traditionalist, to rest his assertions on established fact and not 
merely on his own well-intentioned desires. 


The City College of New York MarsHa.i D. BERGER 


JOHANNES HuBscuHMID, Alpenwérter romanischen und vorromanischen Ursprungs. 

63 pp. Bern: A. Francke 1951. 

In this slightly expanded printed version of his inaugural lecture delivered at 
the University of Bern on December 2, 1950, Hubschmid approaches the intri- 
cate problem of “Alpine words.” He modifies somewhat the scope of the words 
embraced in that category as defined by Jakob Jud (who may have coined the 
term, cf. p. 7). Jud’s “‘parole oscure del territorio alpino” are words occurring in 
Alpine dialects of Romance (and, to a limited extent, elsewhere) which cannot 
be accounted for on the basis of Latin or Germanic origin and yet which exhibit 
phonetic and semantic features that exclude the likeiihood of recent formation; 
hence they are to be regarded as pre-Romance and pre-Germanic. For Hub- 
schmid, however, Alpine words, while including all those covered by Jud’s defini- 
tion, may also be of Latin and Germanic origin, as is reflected in the title of his 
published lecture. He states that he is following Otto Geyerz in this (p. 7). 

Recognizing the difficulties inherent in attempting to suggest etymologies, he 
nevertheless proposes “‘extra-Alpine”’ cognates for a number of words, with vary- 
ing degrees of success. But he seems not no much concerned with assigning a 
given word to a specific provenience—Gaulish, pre-Romance, etc.—as with trac- 
ing the semantic history of the word in the Alpine dialects themselves. He sets 
up a number of semantic parallels which are at times plausible enough, e.g. the 
frequently observed association of words for ‘rock’ with other forms, often verbal 
(and, for Hubschmid, older) meaning ‘break, cut, split’, cf. Lat. rapés ‘rock’: 
rumpo, rumpere ‘break’; Port. fraga ‘steep cliff’: Lat. frangé, frangere ‘break’; 
Old Norse sker, Swed. skdr ‘cliff’: OHG sceran ‘shear’, ON skera ‘cut’, and many 
other similar instances. It is, then, not too daring on Hubschmid’s part to regard 
certain Alpine words for ‘rock’ as probably related to others meaning ‘break, 
cut’. With some reservations and allowances for coincidences, fortuitous homon- 
ymy and the like, these semantic parallels can generally be accepted. The 
etymologies advanced, however, range from the probable to the dubious, al- 
though they are never fantastic. The transitory nature of all etymological specu- 
lation is pertinently illustrated in Hubschjid’s own notes (pp. 40-62), many of 
which are devoted to refuting or rejecting previously published etymologies, 
some by famous authorities, including the author’s father. 

Hubschmid presents his material with all due modesty, scarcely claiming more 
than to have shown how manifold the problems of Alpine words are, and recog- 
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nizing that their solution depends upon the collaboration of a number of well- 
trained specialists in Romance, Germanics, Indo-European, etc. He also realizes 
that even the exercise of great caution cannot guarantee complete accuracy of 
results, since newly discovered facts are constantly vitiating earlier hypotheses, 
a state of affairs by no means confined to linguistic scholarship. 

For a terse, keen appraisal of Hubschmid’s book, together with an indication 
of the limitations of the method applied, the reader is referred to Joshua What- 
mough’s review in Language 28 (1952) 268-9. Professor Whatmough is perhaps a 
shade too severe in his evaluation of the potentialities of such studies. In fact, 
his own astounding results with Gaulish, a realm only slightly less obscure than 
that of Alpine words, show how sound scholarship can shed tremendous light on 
such dark areas, and it is not too much to hope that linguistic studies will also 
achieve new triumphs even with Alpenwérter. Hubschmid himself reports that 
he has at his disposal vast quantities of material, not all of which was used by 
any means in the present and earlier works. 

In conclusion, it might be remarked that an inaugural address of this sort— 
even when devoid of notes and documentation—betokens a high degree of erudi- 
tion on the part of the audience. Are there really such audiences? 


New York University Rosert A. FowKeEs 
Columbia University 


DaniEL Lasty, Manuel des particules grecques. xii + 86 pp. Paris: Klincksieck, 

1950. 

This little book with a brief “avant-propos” by Professor Chantraine, makes 
no pretense of being a rival for scholarly acuteness nor completeness of the work 
of J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1934); rather it is a practical 
manual written as simply as possible which “pourra ainsi servir non seulement 
a l’enseignment supérieur auquel il est naturellement destiné, mais méme aux 
hellénistes des lycées et colléges” (p. xi). 

M. Labéy draws chiefly upon Plato for his examples and to a less extent upon 
the Attic orators, a limitation which must naturally effect the overall value of 
his conclusions. 

One of the immediate problems facing any one who wishes to write about Greek 
particles (or a similar lexical category in any language) is of course how to define 
and delimit the items which may be thus classified. Since M. Labéy’s purpose 
is a practical pedogogical one, we need not quarrel with him over how he intends 
to be sure of the line which separates these as “‘particules de liaison” from the 
“subordonnants” on the one hand and the “adverbes” on the other. However 
the French student (as certainly the American student, if he only studied Greek!) 
should be explicitly warned that from both a structural and a semantic point of 
view such divisions must remain arbitrary ones. 

M. Labéy conceives of the particle with the above limitations as belonging 
primarily to the written language (I should rather say the literary language) as 
opposed to the spoken language, and compares them to the use of punctuation 
marks of one of the modern written languages; hence his functional classification 
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of their use either as “‘ponctuation forte” or “ponctuation faible’, the “forte” 
corresponding to the period or possibly the colon or semicolon; the “faible” 
corresponding to the comma. It is an interesting point of view and possibly of 
pedagogical value, but an inescapable corollary would seem to be that they could 
be replaced as unnecessary if a complicated system of punctuation were devel- 
oped and their absence would be unnoticed. Reinterpreted into the parlance of 
certain of the American structuralists, we would say that the particles could be 
replaced by phenomena of juncture. This is of course not true. Modern lan- 
guages—English, French, German, and especially German,—have particles used 
in many instances like those in Greek, but we know that they do not replace 
juncture but are rather merely involved in it. 

With regard to the semantic categories into which the particles may be di- 
vided, M. Labéy (p. 7) considers five classes: 1) Intensive, 2) additional (juxta 
positive), 3) consecutive continuative, 4) explicative, 5) adversative. He con- 
siders this a division more in accord with the “modes de pensée plus proprement 
grecs’’, than that in to four groups made by Denniston, i.e. 1) additional, 2) ad- 
versative, 3) confirmative, 4) inferential. 

So far as the discussion of the particles themselves is concerned, the author 
treats them alphabetically in three groupings: Ch. IV Les particules simples, Ch. 
V Les particules composées, Ch VI Les expressions composées d’un mot et d’une 
particule. In general (as the author notes on page xii), only the Greek phrase 
which contains the particle is reproduced. The preceding phrase is either trans- 
lated (in brackets) or given in resumé or commentary (in parentheses). 

To the extent that the work intends to illustrate the general system of the use 
of the particles for the beginner and not to deal with their use in detail, or to 
explain relationships between data, the author has accomplished his purpose well. 


University of North Carolina Gerorce 8. LANE 


E. Larocue, Histoire de la racine nem- en grec ancien. 275 pp. (Impression pho- 

tomécanique). Paris: Klincksieck, 1949. 

If the little volume by Labéy, just reviewed above, has sinned by omission, 
at least that accusation cannot be made in regard to this undertaking by Laroche. 
In all, the work studies (according to the index) some 375 or more words—de- 
rivatives, compounds of derivatives and derivatives of compounds of derivatives 
of this wide spread IE root in Greek. The author has, he claims, based his work 
upon all the texts from Homer to Aristotle, and has also made “soundings” of 
the Hellenistic and Imperial periods, as well as of the published epigraphic docu- 
ments and of the papyri (pp. 1-2). 

Professor Laroche organizes his material into eight main chapters: I—His- 
toire du verbe; véeuw II—Le groupe de vwyuaw; II1I—Némésis; [V—Pasteurs et 
nomades. V—Les composés en—vouos; VI Nouos—; VII—Le groupe de voyifw; 
ViIII—Onomastique. Chapter IX constitutes a conclusion: les racines *nem— 
de l’indoeuropéen. 

The purpose of the author is announced on page | of the preface, paragraph 2: 
“Désormais, seule sera recevable l’analyse qui confronte des faits de méme na- 
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ture, qui traite l’indo-européen comme un systéme de formes et de valeurs com- 
parable 4 celui d’une langue vivante quelconque, et qui, 4 travers les prolonge- 
ments attestés, se garde de méler confusément les données les plus diverses, et 
met en pleine lumiére la part des archaismes et des innovations; ainsi la genése 
des dialectes prend un aspect conforme a leur apparence historique. Aux pré- 
occupations étymologiques se substituent de nos jours les recherches chrono- 
logiques.”’ 

However the material is vast and diffuse and hardly lends itself in its entirety 
to the laudable intentions of the author, or at least so it would seem. One is dis- 
mayed by the task of finding out whether the author has really accomplished his 
purpose: the mixture of citations, annotations and translations is too complete 
for intelligent perusal. Possibly, for particular points one may find it of value, 
for it is provided with an extensive, if not exhaustive, index of words studied, 
as we already have noted. The form of manufacture, this reproduction from 
typewritten materials without the possibility of sufficient variety of type makes 
also for unreadability. And it is indeed perhaps that feature which will prevent 
the work from receiving the attention and credit due it. 

One is however saved from some of the confusion of detail and a considerable 
amount of eye-strain by the fact that the author has devoted a considerable 
space (ch. IX) to a conclusion which is also a resumé. His conclusion is that 
(p. 255) “Si l’on se place au point de vue du grec historique, cing séries irré- 
ductibles se sont constituées sous la méme racine *nem-.” These are represented, 
according to the author, by 1) the verb véuw ‘‘dispense’’, the stem veun- and 
the compounds in -voyos; 2) the verb vwuaw “deal out, distribute”; 3) a stem 
veue—illustrated by véueows “retribution”; 4) vouos “custom, law”, and deriva- 
tives like voyuitw “use, practise’’, vouuos “customary, legitimate”, etc.; and 5) 
the verb véuw “pasture, graze’? with oxytones from the stem vou- (e.g. voyds 
“pasture”, voun “‘pasturage”’, vouas “‘nomadic’’). 

It is difficult to see what this work has added to our knowledge about the 
derivatives of the Indo-European root (or roots?) *nem-, that we cannot get from 
the Greek lexica which were its sources. As a compilation of materials from which 
the author might now develop significant historical semantic studies it could be 
very valuable. 


University of North Carolina Georce 8S. LANE 


GERALD BLANKEN, Les Grecs de Cargése (Corse), Recherches sur leur langue et 
sur leur histoire, Tome I, Partie linguistique. xx + 322 pp. Leiden: Sijthoff, 
1951. 

This book, the first of a two-volume study, is a valuable contribution to Greek 
dialectology and to the study of socio-linguistic problems related to trilingual 
situations. This first volume is primarily devoted to a synchronic and partially 
evolutionary description of the Greek dialect spoken by some of the inhabitants 
of Cargése, a town on the western coast of Corsica, a few miles NW of Ajaccio. 
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Though nearly 1200 people of its population are of Greek extraction, only a few 
dozens of them have any knowledge of the Greek dialect described in this book. 
They normally use a local form of Corsican (itself a variety of Tuscan) for their 
daily activities and French for higher forms of communication. 

The Greeks of Cargése are the descendants of a group of nearly 700 colonists 
from Mane, Southern Peloponnesus, who in 1676 settled in Paomia, Corsica, then 
under the rule of Genoa. In 1729 when the Corsicans started their fight for the 
emancipation of the Island, the Greeks were forced by them to move to Ajaccio. 
There they lived until 1775 when Count Marbeuf, the first French administrator 
of the Island, helped them settle in Cargése. Cargése until the beginning of the 
19th century was predominantly Greek, but the great number of mixed mar- 
riages and the constant decrease of the proportion of the Greek population 
effected a continuous diminution of the number of Greek speakers. Today very 
few people of the younger generation have any knowledge of Greek; were it not 
for the Greek Church and the advent of a Greek scholar Dr. Phardys (c. 1880) 
who greatly contributed to the survival of Greek, the dialect might be extinct 
today. 

The survival for nearly three centuries of the Greek language in such a tiny 
community long surrounded by hostile neighbors is an interesting socio-linguistic 
phenomenon from which Blanken derives the following conclusions: 

(1) Linguists should not uncritically assume complete isolation; the arrival 
from time to time of even a single person who speaks the same language can 
significantly influence the linguistic situation. 

(2) It should not be supposed that a relative or complete isolation inevitably 
effects the decay of a dialect; if the speakers really want to maintain their an- 
cestral speech, they can preserve it even in a very small colony. 

(3) The mutual influence which languages spoken by bilingual and trilingual 
speakers exert upon one another can be kept in check. 

Yet the slow but steady ebbing of Corsican Greek is part of the story. If we 
disregard the rather special aspects of the Cargése problem, we might be tempted 
to conclude that, short of killing or scattering all its speakers, any language 
would die hard. 

The description of the dialect is mainly based on the material the author col- 
lected from informants who were over fifty years old in the three trips he made to 
Cargése in the summers of 1932, 1933, and 1934 and on some additional written 
information. 

The dialect belongs to the Southern Peloponnesian group, with its Southern 
Greek treatment of vowels and its Western Greek loss of the final nasal. The 
general extension of the augment places it in the peripheral group, “a series of 
dialects fringing the main Greek peninsula.” It is however closer to Common 
Greek than Maniotic, the dialect from which it is derived, which must be due to 
the influence of those priests and teachers who spoke Standard Greek. 

The author has not chosen to present an autonomous description of the struc- 
ture of Cargése Greek; he always proceeds by reference to Common Greek. This 
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method which would be defensible in the case of a local variety of a standard 
language, must fail to do justice to a well-characterized dialect like the one under 
consideration. 

The description of the sounds of the dialect would have been clearer had the 
author made use of the phonemic approach. He would have understood why the 
Greeks who previously dealt with the dialect had failed to notice the difference 
between the open and closed variants of the medium vowels. 

The main features of the phonology are (1) the shift of x, x, y to [é], [8], [2] and 
of A, » to [I], [fi] before front vowels, (2) the reduction to a single voiced stop of 
all clusters beginning with a nasal (mb > b, nd > d, ng > g) inall positions, (3) 
the closing of /e/ and /o/ in stressed positions. 

His morphological description would have been simpler if he had known how 
to keep apart neutralization products and morphophonemic alternations. Yet 
Blanken’s approach represents in many particulars an improvement over that 
of most of his predecessors in the field of Greek dialectology. 

The outstanding morphological characteristics of the dialect are (1) the con- 
fusion and fluctuation of the gender of nouns due to the dropping of the final -v 
and -s and the resulting syneretism which gradually leads to indeclinability, (2) 
a number of morphemic alternants in the verbal paradigms of the past tenses, 
(3) the formation of the future with the aid of the auxiliary verb éxw and the 
particle va or only with the latter, (4) the formation of the periphrastic perfect 
with the passive participle and the functional use of the pluperfect as a condi- 
tional, (5) the active aorist in -xa, and (6) the negative particle xa (< kav < 
kai &yv). 

In the section devoted to the lexicon the author deals with about 1500 words 
of this dialect; 650 of these, which differ from their Common Greek equivalents 
in matters dealt with in the phonology are simply listed. The others, which 
differ semantically or formally, are treated separately in some detail. A number 
of bizarre words, most of which seem to have originated either as family words, 
misinterpretations or lapses and have caught on readily in such a small and rela- 
tively isolated linguistic community, are compared with analogous formations in 
dialectal Greek. There are also lists of patronymics, toponymics, nicknames, im- 
portant semantic categories of everyday use, loan-words used in the dialect 
(many of which have cognates in Greek), and a few Greek words, especially 
pejorative appellatives, used by the Corsicans. We also find a list of common 
Greek words unknown in Cargése. 

Some texts and documents are presented and annotated with the scholarly 
care which characterizes the entire work. 

This book, the product of nearly twenty years of intelligent and painstaking 
research, is a precious contribution to Greek dialectology, and although its theo- 
retical framework is definitely old-fashioned and consequently has not enabled 
the author wholly to satisfy our legitimate curiosity, the work is in general useful 
and sound. We must be thankful to Dr. Blanken for his interesting contribution 
to the chapter of language contacts. We look forward to the publication of the 
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second volume about the history of the Greeks in Corsica which will include a 
general index verborum. 


Columbia University GEORGE PAPPAGEOTES 


ANGEL PaRIENTE, Estudios de Fonética y morfologia latina (= Acta Salmati- 
censia, Filosofia y Letras, II, 3). 347 pp. Universidad de Salamanca, 1949. 
I] s’agit d’un recueil d’essais étymologiques. A ce titre, notons comme regret- 

table que l’auteur, sauf exceptions rares, se dispense d’indiquer la quantité des 
voyelles dans les mots sur lesquels il opére; dans tout ouvrage de phonétique ou 
morphologie, la quantité devrait étre notée, systématiquement et toujours (par 
le macron sur les longues, l’absence de macron impliquant quantité bréve); les 
deux ou trois remords marqués 4 cet égard dans les addenda (324, 325, 327) ne 
redressent qu’un tout petit nombre d’exemples de cette négligence. 

Recueil d’essais: l’auteur (qui se référe, chemin faisant, 4 des articles anté- 
rieurement parus dans Emerita et dans des publications diverses, plus ou moins 
facilement accessibles), réunit ici un certain nombre d’études inédites, dont 
quelques unes demeurent isolées dans |’ensemble (ainsi I), mais dont la plupart 
se relient l’une a l’autre: telle remarque, faite en passant dans un chapitre, sera 
reprise, discutée dans un chapitre ultérieur, illustrée d’exemples nouveaux, etc. 
L’auteur nous appelle donc 4 suivre, de proche en proche, le développement de 
ses vues; c’est un plan en soi-méme admissible (encore que certains excursus 
eussent gagné a étre détachés en chapitres indépendants, telle la digression qui, 
concernant feré postposé au verbe, occupe 53 pages sur 75 d’un chapitre consacré 
au mot dossua@rius chez Varron); mais, pour la commodité et le profit du lecteur, 
on eit souhaité, en conclusion de ces enquétes auxquelles nous assistons, un bref 
exposé, systématique et ordonné, des vues de |’auteur sur un certain nombre de 
problémes qu’il aborde ou traite dans le livre, au hasard des rencontres: abré- 
viation d’une voyelle sous |’effet de la proclise (297 suiv.), contractions voca- 
liques (58, 242 suiv., 263 suiv.), chute de -y- entre voyelles (58, 263), s devant 
sonore (37 suiv.), -rs- (244), aspirées (47, 49, 316), géminées (20 suiv., 60 suiv., 
129, 277, 281, 287, 327), dissimilation entre occlusive et nasale de méme position 
articulatoire (279), chute par dissimilation d’une consonne initiale (102 suiv.), 
cas de dissimilation 4 distance entre deux m (121 suiv.), etc.—exposé dans lequel 
il et pu faire entrer aussi les conclusions de ses articles antérieurs. L’index des 
mots étudiés (341-343) ne saurait en tenir lieu, dans la mesure, précisément, od 
l’auteur est original et s’éloigne des interprétations courantes. Cette lacune rend 
Youvrage, au total, maleommode & utiliser. 

Essais étymologiques: mais de quel ordre? La comparaison avec les langues 
apparentées tient extrémement peu de place; entre deux explications, l’auteur 
choisit systématiquement celle qui évite de recourir 4 la comparaison: ainsi, tout 
en admettant (138, 4 propos de penna) que -tn- aboutit en latin 4 -nn- (ce que 
tout le monde n’admet pas: en dernier lieu, O. Szemerényi, Trans. Phil. Soc., 
1950, 169-179), il se refuse au rapprochement avec germ. *apna-, et préfére (72) 
partir de Gnus “‘anneau”’, avec gémination expressive (“l’anneau des saisons’’). 
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Presque toujours, les étymologies de |’auteur reposent sur les seules données la- 
tines, qu’il reprenne (c’est fréquent) de vieilles idées de Bréal depuis longtemps 
abandonnées, ou qu’il justifie des étymologies populaires des Latins eux-mémes, 
ou qu’il propose des solutions neuves. Utilisation des données latines; et aussi, 
critique de ces données: bien souvent, pour les besoins d’une démonstration, tel 
ou tel témoignage ancien est, laborieusement, mis en piéces, avec appel a toutes 
les erreurs paléographiques que peut provoquer, dans la tradition manuscrite, 
l’usage de la “‘cursiva antigua” (130, mais rectification p. 338; 154; 161; 164; 262; 
313; ete.); jusqu’au vénérable iouxmenta du cippe du Forum dont l’authenticité 
est révoquée en doute et qui “no puede ser mas que una falsa grafia etimolégica”’ 
(230, note). Les données étant de la sorte passées au crible, sont utilisées pour 
des interprétations nouvelles en fonction de vues personnelles de |’auteur sur un 
certain nombre de problémes de phonétique latine. Aprés quoi, presque 4 chaque 
page, revient le triomphant quod erat demonstrandum: ‘“‘Luego me parece que la 
conclusién no admite dudas’’. Le lecteur, moins uniformément séduit par les 
démonstrations, s’efforcera de faire la part de ce qui peut étre accepté sans ré- 
serves (et elle nous parait peu considérable), de ce qui demeure possible (au 
méme titre que d’autres explications), et de ce qui (trop souvent) est plus ori- 
ginal que vraisemblable, en dépit de l’ingénieuse érudition de |’auteur. 

Acceptera-t-on sans difficulté (5-18) que l’enclitique wep du grec soit issue de 
imep avec aphérése, et que super ait joué le méme réle dans *pauli-super > 
paulisper, d’ou aurait été extrait, par fausse coupe, un -per, reporté ensuite dans 
parum-per, sem-per, et aussi, il faut le supposer, dans *nunc-per, *qui-per (cf. 
gr. éoxep), *cum-per, d’ou il serait, devant adjectif ou adverbe (dans des phrases 
comme: quod persaepe éuenit) passé, par fausse coupe, d’enclitique a proclitique, 
et devenu le préfixe augmentatif que nous connaissons? 

La ov l’auteur fait siennes des lois phonétiques traditionnelles, en les précisant 
au besoin ou en les modifiant en partie (*...nm...n...>...7M...N...; 
mais ailleurs *-nm- > -mm-: 79, 101, 105), il lui arrive d’en bouleverser les 
exemples recus: la dissimilation *-nm- > -rm- (conditionnée par un n ultérieur 
dans le mot) serait 4 reconnaitre dans armentum (régressif sur le pluriel armenta, 
issu de *an(i)manta, avec |’ancienne flexion consonantique du participe, et 
fermeture de -a-dans un mot détaché du systéme verbal en -a-) et dans germanus, 
issu de *gem(i)n@nus, mais non, comme on I’enseigne, dans carmen, qu’il faudrait 
séparer de canere “chanter” et rattacher 4 carpere “morceler” (*carp(i)men), et 
non plus dans germen, bati (postérieurement au rhotacisme!) sur gerere “porter” 
(des fruits, etc), “produire”’. La loi *-nm- > -mm- (valable en l’absence de -n- 
dans la suite du mot), loi non reconnue encore, se vérifierait dans une série d’ex- 
emples comme amare < *ammdare < *an(i)mG@re, dénominatif non de anima 
“souffle vital” (ce dénominatif est celui qui explique armenta) mais de animus 
“‘passion’’. Une autre loi nouvelle est que m- initial disparait par dissimilation 
sous l’effet de -mm- suivant la premiére voyelle, que -mm- soit ancien (amita < 
*mammita, dérivé de mamma “maman”; amoenus “fertile”, d’od “charmant” 
< *mamménus, dérivé de mamma “mamelle’’), ou que -mm- soit, justement, 
issu de *-nm- (immd < *min(i)mé, dmen < *mon(i)men). C’est surtout sur les 
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assimilations et dissimilations, sur la présence ou l’absence de syncopes, sur les 
géminées qui se simplifient ou non, et qui, se simplifiant, allongent on non une 
voyelle voisine, que reposent les étymologies de |’auteur. Etymologies od tout 
n’est certainement pas & rejeter, mais od le bon grain et l’ivraie sont 4 ce point 
mélés que la moisson doit se faire épi par 6pi. Il nous paraft souhaitable que 
l’excellent latiniste qu’est M. Pariente nous donne, par la suite, un ouvrage, 
méthodiquement ordonné a partir des problémes phonétiques (et morphologiques: 
il s’agit essentiellement de la forme des suffixes), et dans lequel seraient retenus 
les seules lois et les seuls exemples de cette enquéte préalable sur lesquels un 
large accord pourrait se faire sans difficulté. 


Sorbonne MicHEe. LEJEUNE 


Studi i ricerche V, Saggi linguistici dell’Istituto di glottologia, Universita . . . di 

Bologna. 164 pp. Bologna: C. Zuffi, 1950. 

This volume contains one monograph and three papers by representatives of 
the linguistic school of Bologna centering around Gino Bottiglioni, the author 
of the Corsican Atlas, who has contributed a short preface. 

Heilmann’s study (pp. 7-112) of the Pavese patois of Portalbera is a welcome 
contribution to our knowledge of an imperfectly studied group of dialects. It 
shows how these dialects have been wavering between Emilian and Lombard, 
although geographically the region belongs rather to Emilia than to Lombardy. 
Among the many interesting features of this work, may be mentioned the ex- 
planation of the ti of kit, kiirta (Lat. ciirta), etc. as due to hypercorrection, a 
phenomenon which would also account for northern Italian tit, tié ‘all’ from 
Tuscan tutto (this one in turn probably from OFr. tot, tout). The section on the 
technical vocabulary of the wine-growers (pp. 59-100 with several illustrations) 
is a model of the genre. 

In her paper (pp. 113-128) on the melodic cadence in the dialect of Lucera 
Maria Luisa de Peppo tackles with success one of the most neglected aspects 
of linguistics. 

In a short note, Fr. Coco proposes a new interpretation of the Iguvinian for- 
mula kutef (or tagez) pesnimu arepes arves of the Old Tables. While all scholars 
understand afepes arves as an instrumental plural, and translate tacitus precator 
tostis granis, or adipibus frumentis, or the like, Coco, basing his interpretation 
on the two instances with final -r (afeper, ariper), and recalling that final s never 
rhotacizes in the Old Tables, sees in -per the well-known Umbrian postposition 
per (cf. Lat. paulisper) and considers afeper a haplological shortening of *afepes- 
per (whence also the other form afepes). Hence the meaning ‘for the fertile fields.’ 

In the footsteps of Jaberg and Benveniste, Ghiselli denies the existence of a 
real comparative in Indo-European, a theory confirmed by the different forms 
of the following conjunction in the various IE languages: Lat. quam, German 
als, Engl. than, Rus. éem. Gr. 4, etc. This agrees perfectly with the principles I 
posited in two articles of Emerita 1935, 56ff., 257ff., principles ultimately derived 
from the teaching of Meillet in 1931-1932: in Indo-European, words had a much 
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greater independence than in modern languages, and should be compared with 
our phrases and sentences rather than our words. Verbal and nominal paradigms 
were not yet clearly formed, and such categories as positive, comparative, and 
superlative were in a state of flux, being more lexical than grammatical. Ghiselli 
traces thru the history of Latin the (incomplete) evolution toward a real com- 
parative and offers arresting remarks and an interesting analysis of many con- 
structions. The so-called comparative in -ior has preserved its ancient “elative”’ 
meaning in such expressions as hominum uenustiorum, seueriorum, beatiorum 
(Catullus), potentiorum (Horace) where it would be just as absurd to speak of 
an ellipse as in the case of Cicero consul. This absence of a regular, organized 
comparative in Indo-European is further confirmed by the construction of a 
positive as a comparative in Plautus, Rud., 1114 tacita bonast mulier semper quam 
loquens where we would expect melior instead of bona. Ghiselli’s analysis (p. 
152) is not quite correct. But his criticism of Ernout, who doubts the text, is 
completely justified. 

Gino Bottiglioni must be warmly congratulated for the excellent work being 
carried out under his leadership in Bologna. 


Princeton University G. BONFANTE 


CHARLES THEODORE GossEN. Petite grammaire de l’ancien picard. 186 pp. Paris: 

Klincksieck, 1951. 

Students of Romance philology and mediaeval literature have always shown 
great partiality for the Picard dialect. Ever since the publication of the studies 
of Tobler, Raynaud and Hermann Suchier’s critical edition of Aucassin et Nico- 
lette, this rival to francien—the language of the court during the 13th and 14th 
centuries—has been the subject of many monographs and is part of the standard 
equipment of every Romanist. The publication of this short grammar by Dr. 
Gossen, professor at the University of Zurich, and an expert in the field is most 
welcome. 

The author divides his work into six chapters the first five of which deal with 
the linguistic geography of Picardy and a careful treatment of the phonology 
and morphology of the literature and Schrift-sprache of ancien picard. Syntax 
is treated somewhat cavalierly in three brief pages, since the syntax of ancien 
picard differs little from that of francien. The geographical aspects of the study 
and the linguistic geography of the region involved are made more graphic by 
several excellent maps, and a careful delimitation of the ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal units prior to 1789 has been made. The last chapter is in effect a separate 
short anthology of Picard literature, the special feature of which is a visual 
“depicardization” of the texts by the restoration of the lessons of the manu- 
scripts themselves. This reviewer made a careful comparison between Dr. Gos- 
sen’s and Suchier’s readings. For the trained philologist there is little difference. 
However the younger student will find Gossen’s diacritical marks more accurate 
and the readings clearer. Dr. Gossen has made a very successful attempt to iso- 
late those elements of Picard which are different from corresponding phenomena 
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in other dialects such as wallon and normand. Much is gained by this unilateral 
approach. 

The author utilized original charts and scriptae in his earlier thesis Die Pi- 
kardie als Sprachlandschaft des Mittelalters, auf Grund der Urkunden (Zurich, 
1942). For the purposes of this grammar he studied in their entirety some 26 of 
the 45 literary texts which he cites among his materials. These narrative, di- 
dactic, allegorical, lyrical, and dramatic texts written in this dialect are the main 
body of the literature extant. All authors of Picard origin (like Gautier d’Arras 
and Conon de Béthune) who did not write in Picard have been omitted. The 
classified anthology of Picard will afford the student a reading knowledge of all 
the genres. 

The problem involved in determining the Umgangssprache and Schriftsprache 
in Picard is a thorny one, not unlike that posed in the definition and chronology 
of Vulgar Latin. An understanding of the different language levels, a clear de- 
limitation of the audience to which a given text is directed, an understanding of 
the differences between any written and oral language, and an appreciation of 
the linguistic ideal of the writer or scribe are essential to the solution of the prob- 
lem. Dr. Gossen is well aware of the complexity of this problem in all of the dia- 
lects. For Picard, therefore, he has limited himself by calling the language of 
his texts scripta rather than Schriftsprache. He writes, p. 31: ‘Nous adoptons ce 
néologisme heureux, traduisant l’allemand ‘“Schriftsprache”, moins équivoque 
que “langue écrite ou littéraire.’”” The use of a different word does not per se 
define the word, nor is the ambiguity lessened. It is as if an author of a dictionary 
defining zx by y gets rid of his difficulty but leaves the reader of the y just as 
uncertain as he was when he read the z. In all fairness to Dr. Gossen I must say 
that although a clearer delimitation of Picard, geographically and linguistically, 
is achieved by his methods, the problem of the koiné and the differences between 
the Umgangssprache and the Scripta remain unsolved. 

All in all the author is to be congratulated on a fine piece of work well done. 
His petite grammaire de l’ancien picard is destined to become the standard text 
on the subject and can be used with confidence, pleasure, and profit by all stu- 
dents of the period. 


College of the City of New York Louis Furman Sas 


TaTIANA Fotitcu, The Narrative Tenses in Chrétien de Troyes. x + 97 pp. 

Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1950. 

This short dissertation, a study in stylistics and syntax, was prepared under 
the direction of Dr. Helmut Hatzfeld. This fact suffices to underline that fusion 
of stylistics and syntax so skillfully perfected by Leo Spitzer, Helmut Hatzfeld, 
the late Amado Alonso (as in Poesia y estilo de Pablo Neruda, Buenos Aires 1940), 
and others. 

Dr. Fotitch has limited her study to the uses of the narrative tenses in Chré- 
tien, that is: the present, the preterite, the imperfect and the perfect. Her psy- 
chological comments enliven her analytical analyses. The static character of 
her “psychology” has not been influenced in the slightest by the studies of Freud, 
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Horney and others. Frequent examples are cited to show how and why Chrétien 
uses a given tense. The orchestration and changing rhythmic patterns are stud- 
ied. The most interesting section of the study is the rich material on the present 
tense. Despite the fact that Chrétien has been studied more than any other Old 
French author, our knowledge of Chrétien’s use of the present to describe the 
epic action, to “reproduce psychological shock actions,” to describe psychologi- 
cal processes, to indicate stress, as a vehicle for the “monologue intérieur”’ is 
enriched by Dr. Fotitch’s examples and comments. Her conclusions deal with 
the relative popularity of a given tense to express a given stylistic or syntactic 
category. She finds the preterite as “syntactically polyvalent.” She feels that 
her results prove that the imperfect was influenced by Latin patterns. 

Dr. Fotitch’s contribution to the stylistics and syntax of Chrétien is a modest 
one. Her study will add several important footnotes to our knowledge of Old 
French and may help in unravelling the pattern of the spoken language of the 
time. Her work is solid and accurate. Occasionally her linguistic terminology 
becomes loose as when she says (p. 39) “contrary to modern usage, the preterite 
is widely used in speech when reference to past events is made.” Does she have 
in mind the same linguistic level for Chrétien as for modern times? Does she 
mean that modern literature (not the spoken language) does not have charac- 
ters in fiction express themselves in the preterite? What is the meaning of the 
word speech? 


College of the City of New York Louis Furman Sas 


Knup Togesy, Structure immanente de la langue francaise, Travaux du Cercle 
linguistique de Copenhague VI. 282 pp. Copenhagen: Nordisk Sprog- og Kul- 
turforlag, 1951. 

Knud Togeby’s book presents the first full-size description of any language 
according to the immanent method propounded by Louis Hjelmslev. It is not 
however a pure and simple application to French of the glossematic descriptive 
techniques: Togeby never tires of stressing the points on which he diverges from 
strict glossematics and even classes himself with its opponents; his terminology 
is, in quite a few cases, closer than Hjelmslev’s to that of other structural schools; 
the variety of his references tends to enhance, practically at every page, the 
autonomy of his approach. It may be more than a coincidence that the first 
mention of Hjelmslev (p. 7) involves a rejection of his views. Yet no reader will 
be deceived into believing that Togeby’s approach is anything but, at most, a 
deviation from glossematic orthodoxy, that of a disciple who takes his master 
to task when he believes him to be inconsistent or pusillanimous. 

The trouble for anyone who wants to assess the merits or demerits of the book 
under review is that chronologically it precedes any fully authoritative exposi- 
tion of the glossematic method, i.e. one written or endorsed by Louis Hjelmslev. 
Grateful as we are to Francis Whitfield for his pains in making available to an 
international public the Prolegomena to a Theory of Language, we cannot say 
that we know much more now about the theory and practice of glossematics 
than we did ten years ago. As a student of Hjelmslev, Togeby has had frequent 
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access to the ultimate source of glossematic wisdom. But people outside of Scan- 
dinavia have normally not had the same opportunities, and it would not be fair 
to Hjelmslev to judge his method by reference to another man’s alternate exten- 
sive use and occasional criticism of it. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
Togeby’s contribution falls, if it does not necessarily stand, with glossematics, 
and that whatever neatness and rigor appears in the book derives from Hjelm- 
slev’s teaching. The Grundlxggelse of 1943 (i.e., practically, the Prolegomena of 
1953) had left unanswered a basic question: How can the linguist identify the 
units of expression (the phonemes if you wish) without reference to phonetic 
substance? Togeby duly points out (p. 71) that identification raises serious 
problems for antisubstantialists, but does not take us one iota nearer to a solu- 
tion of them. Now, of course, it may well be that they are insoluble and that, if 
immanence excludes substance, immanence in linguistics is a dream, and the 
sooner we wake up and get face to face with reality the better. 

It is a favorite pastime of at least one of the critics of glossematics to go in 
search of inconsistencies in a theory which its author claims to be the one and 
only rigorous approach to linguistics. Togeby’s modes of thinking and exposi- 
tion are so much looser than Hjelmslev’s that it would be no real sport to expose 
the weaknesses of his argumentation. One illustration however may not be quite 
out of place: One basic feature of glossematics that Togeby fully endorses (p. 14) 
is the exclusive use of distributional criteria for characterizing and classifying 
phonemes. Trubetzkoy and others have pointed out that such a method is likely 
to yield a residue of units that will be substantially different but combinatorily 
identical; in many languages /p/ and /k/ appear in exactly the same contexts, 
and there may be languages where all the consonants on the one hand and all 
the vowels on the other enter into the same combinations. Trubetzkoy had 
thought Burmese was one of those. Togeby, founding his argumentation on 
Cornyn’s Outline of Burmese Grammar, shows that this is not the case. But this 
does not mean that Hjelmslev and his followers are right. It is not ‘particuliére- 
ment important’ at all to demonstrate the possibility of applying to Burmese 
the distributional principle of classification. If we insist on glossematicians being 
as rigorous as they purport to be, we shall require from them, not even that they 
show us that every single phoneme of every known language can be fully char- 
acterized by distributional criteria—this would be a purely inductive ap- 
proach, and Hjelmslev has taught us to avoid it—but that they refuse to call 
‘language’ a language in which /p/ and /k/ appear in exactly the same contexts. 

We have by now nearly forgotten that what is, or at least should be, at stake 
is the French language. Our excuse is of course that French is, for Togeby, 
hardly more than a pretext for presenting his own theoretical views. His treat- 
ment is probably never based upon direct personal observation. Young Togeby’s 
first French teacher had probably decided that pécheur and pécheur, being writ- 
ten differently, were to be distinguished also in speech. During his long stay in 
Paris Togeby was no doubt too absorbed by theoretical speculations ever to 
notice that normal educated speakers of the language, not to mention the un- 
educated, pronounce the two words alike. Cases of misunderstanding actually 
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arise which, in order to be dispelled, require some glossing such as the one this 
reviewer recently heard: “pas pécheur devant |’Eternel, pécheur devant les 
poissons.”’ 

There exist, to be sure, quite a few descriptions of French, structural or not, 
that any new describer, to whatever school he may belong, should use to supple- 
ment or to guide his own observations. But this does not mean that the linguist 
should most carefully avoid any direct contact with the object whose immanent 
structure he wants to delineate. Sommerfelt, who taught in Oslo, could be ex- 
cused for founding his analysis of Aranta upon former descriptions of the lan- 
guage. Togeby, who taught in Paris and was surrounded all day by potential 
informants, is not to be excused for relying exclusively on other scholars’ tes- 
timony. 

Togeby’s ‘text’ (i.e. the object of his study) is “la langue frangaise nationale 
dans son ensemble’”’ (p. 23). This, he points out, means that he will not confine 
his research to a given style or tempo. But he does not make at all clear whether 
or not his ‘text’ includes French as spoken by a Parisian worker, a Breton fisher- 
man, or a Languedoc wine-grower. What he actually means by the strange and 
unexpected phrase “langue frangaise nationale” is the French he has been taught 
at school, which he identifies with the monolithic, academy-controlled form of 
speech educated French speakers are widely supposed to use. The same indis- 
criminate and uncritical approach is found in the choice and utilization of his 
sources of documentation: Authors are quoted promiscuously, irrespective of 
whether their approach is normative or descriptive, whether they present first 
hand observation or foreign class-room tradition, whether they have focussed 
their attention upon the speech of a geographically and socially narrowly re- 
stricted class or, on the contrary, have been intent upon illustrating the greatest 
variety of diverging usages. 

As regards collecting information concerning his text, Togeby’s basic proce- 
dure is simple: he chooses from what information is available in print what suits 
his theory or preconceptions. Damourette and Pichon are right (p. 64) when 
they say that fini and finie are not homophonous, but wrorg (p. 51) when they 
write the same about cog and coque. If they are right here and wrong there, it 
is not because latest research has shown this to be the case, but because, ‘“‘mal- 
gré les protestations de bien des Frangais’’, it suits Togeby’s convenience. For 
some ‘structuralists’ the very fact that native speakers disagree is the proof of 
the correctness of their own views. If, by any chance, the necessities of Togeby’s 
immanent method require some assumption not hitherto presented as a fact, 
the author is not afraid of streamlining other scholars’ opinions. “De nos jours 
la prononciation de nj coincide avec celle de fi’ (p. 57) is supported by a refer- 
ence to Grammont’s Traité pratique, p. 64, where one reads: “On distingue 
encore nettement dans la bonne compagnie ni devant voyelle...de gn..., 
mais la prononciation populaire pafé, wid gagne du terrain tous les jours.” 
Shall we understand that the war has been fatal to ‘la bonne compagnie’ in 
France? This reviewer has shown in a book to which Togeby frequently refers, 
but which he must have run over very casually, that geographical factors, and 
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not only social ones, determine the preservation or abandonment of the ny—fi 
opposition. But all this is immaterial because ‘simplicity’ requires that /fi/ 
should disappear from the pattern of French phonemes and should be analyzed 
into two successive units, whether the remnants of ‘la bonne compagnie’ like 
it or not. Another glaring instance of cavalier unconcern with accuracy: “M. 
Martinet déclare que pied, pois, puis permettent la prononciation 4 une ou 
deux syllabes” with reference to BSL 34.199 where the actual text reads: 
“Le Frangais ne pourrait distinguer fonctionellement entre . .. pied, pois, puis 
et les dissyllabes hypothétiques pi-é, pou-a, pu-i, c’est-A-dire que si quelqu’un 
s’avisait de prononcer par exemple pi-é personne n’hésiterait 4 comprendre 
pied.” 

When an author has, once and for all, decided to ignore such facts as are too 
stubborn to permit certain assumptions, it becomes hardly worth while trying 
to discuss with him this or that point. Togeby obviously knows that in normal 
French poetic diction cap and cape are not pronounced alike, which contradicts 
what he writes on p. 51. I suppose he would argue that he excludes French poeti- 
cal texts from “la langue francaise nationale dans son ensemble’’. To this there 
would be no answer except a shrug of the shoulder in the supposedly inimitable 
way Frenchmen have. 

Togeby’s book is symptomatic of the deterioration which threatens linguistic 
production wherever certain current approaches to linguistic analysis have taken 
the upper hand and tend to be regarded by the younger generation, not solely 
as the only legitimate ones, but even as the only procedures of linguistic research 
worthy of the attention of respectable scholars. The reduction of languages to 
‘structures’ i.e. what remains of languages once those elements have been elimi- 
nated which the operator has labeled ‘irrelevant’, is a most dangerous exercise 
if not accompanied by frequent and intimate contacts with linguistic reality in 
its raw form, with all its complexities, marginalities, and overlappings. We 
shall, in the years to come, get more and more of the kind of sterile disquisition 
we are offered here unless we cease to conceive of structural linguistics as coex- 
tensive with text analysis and regrouping of elements on a distributional basis. 
Actually, the true structural approach to linguistics is compatible with any one 
of the traditional linguistic disciplines, and the same can be said of the func- 
tional approach, provided we take ‘functional’ in its most ordinary sense and 
reject the quasi-mathematical acceptation propounded by Hjelmslev. From 
structuralism and functionalism as guiding principles, not as prisons or strait- 
jackets, we may expect new conquests of linguistics on all its fronts. 

Copenhagen used to be one of the world’s most active linguistic centers at a 
time when promising young linguists knew better than to condemn themselves 
to sterility by voluntarily consigning themselves to the rarified atmosphere of 
immanent linguistics. It would not be fair to accuse Louis Hjelmslev of scheming 
to maintain young Danish linguists under his sway. But his obvious reluctance 
to present his views in such a form as to permit a general international discussion 
of them before the time, still to come, when they have reached a state of final 
perfection, has certainly been instrumental in awing into allegiance young schol- 
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ars understandably impressed by the superior quality of his intellect. Let us 
hope that the spread of structuralism in Denmark will not result in a permanent 
lowering of the high standards of scholarship which, in the Romance field, were 
those of Nyrop, Kristoffer Sandfeld, and Viggo Brgndal. 


Columbia University AnpR& MarTINET 


ALBERT Davuzat, Dictionnaire etymologique des noms de famille et prénoms de 

France. xxv + 604 pp. Paris: Larousse, 1951. 

The Dictionary of Names by Lorédan Darchey (Paris, 1880) seems to have 
been the first attempt at organizing the material of onomatology, on a very 
small scale, it goes without saying. With Gilliéron, abbé Duffaut (1900), Aebi- 
scher (1919-1924), E. Muret (1923-1924), Dauzat (1925, Les noms de personnes), 
anthroponymy and toponymy have at last become a most important branch of 
lexicography and philology. Since then, the progress of this new research has been 
striking. Onoma which is its bibliographical and information bulletin was inau- 
gurated in 1950 with the assistance of UNEsco and a Permanent Center of Ono- 
mastics was established in the University of Louvain, Belgium. Twenty-one 
countries are represented. Meredith F. Burril of the Board of Geographic names 
represents the U.S.A. Reviews devoted to onomastics have been founded; e.g. 
Onomastica, Lyon-Paris, 1947-1948; Revue internationale d’onomastique, Paris, 
d’Artrey, 1949; Beitrdége zur Namenforschung, Heidelberg, 1949-1950. An enor- 
mous amount of research has been done since the first congress of onomastics 
in 1945. An idea can be formed of it if we consider that A. Dauzat studied in his 
first book on family names in France four thousand such names, ten thousand 
in his second study and, in the dictionary that we review, about thirty thou- 
sand. Various soundings by himself or his disciples indicate, for instance, that 
for Romance-speaking France, the number of such names is more than eighty 
thousand. It is clear that a good deal of research will have to be done before 
such a dictionary as this one of Dauzat can be considered nearly complete. 
But some one will ask: “Why not wait until the material has been collected?” 
The answer is evident: enough has already been gathered for a first marshalling 
of the results thus far arrived at and this will be the best means of increasing 
and classifying them, and also of bringing them to the searchers’ knowledge. 

Of course it takes courage as well as erudition to undertake such a pioneering 
work and Professor Dauzat is indeed to be congratulated for his enterprising 
spirit as well as for his extensive knowledge of the subject. We hope that he will 
complete his work in this domain with a dictionary of place-names for which so 
much material has already been gathered and which requires precisely such a 
scholar to organize effectively. 


Columbia University Henri MULLER 


René Batty, Dictionnaire des synonymes de la langue francaise, 626 pp. Paris: 
Larousse, 1947. 
An arrangement of the vocabulary according to the synonymic aspects of the 
words is a feature which is to be found as an accessory or secondary element in 
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most important dictionaries. Early in the eighteenth century (1728) an abbé 
Gigard published: ‘‘La Justesse de la langue francaise ou les Différentes significa- 
tions des mots qui passent pour étre synonymes” and this book was praised by 
Voltaire. Since then at different times, this dictionary would be revised and 
modernized. In 1858 Lafaye published the “Dictionnaire des synonymes de la 
langue frangaise’”’ which marked further progress in this domain and has been 
used extensively in all subsequent treatments of the subject. Among the scholars 
interested in this research we find Francois Guizot who published in 1809 a 
“Nouveau Dictionnaire des Synonymes. These dictionaries however are old, 
and their system is in part obsolete. Besides, many words have evolved new con- 
notations or even new meanings and it is time to take stock of these changes. 
This is what the author has done. He has given us a precise picture of French 
from the semantic point of view. Around each word are grouped the cognates 
in psychological order, showing, by the way, the processus of the mind, of the 
French mind, in covering a semantic domain. Take for instance the group headed 
by interrompre continued by cesser, arréter, discontinuer, suspendre; or around 
orgueil, amour-propre, superbe, morgue, vanité, gloriole, présomption pretention, 
fatuité, suffisance, outrecuidance, ostentation; or around chaussure, soulier, sandale, 
botte, bottine, brodequin, godillot, péniche (!), ribowis, croquenot, godasse, grolles, 
etc. We see, by the way, that the author is not afraid of the popular language or 
even of slang. 

To sum up, we have here a book of great value. As a guide and as a model 
of analysis and definition, it is really indispensable. 


Columbia University Henry F. Mutier 


ANNA GRANVILLE HatcHer, Modern English word-formation and Neo-Latin; 
a study of the origins of English (French, Italian, German) copulative compounds. 
226 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1951. 

Here one of our best Romance scholars has pinpointed the origin of a family 
of words—particularly in English, where their flowering has been most exten- 
sive—with the precision that is now demanded in etymological studies. Time 
was when the researcher found the primary source and was satisfied. Now he 
must explore every branch for confluences that have strengthened or weakened 
or diverted the course of the main stream. Miss Hatcher has done an admirable 
job of exploration in all directions. 

The origin is in Neo-Latin, virgin territory for it has always been viewed as 
a mere reflexion of its classical prototype, incapable of innovation, or if it ad- 
mitted anything new, indebted for it to some vernacular source. Miss Hatcher 
has proved not only its vitality but also its power to wield an influence in the 
opposite direction—and from the top layer to the nethermost strata, in forms 
like bus-truck collision, honey-licorice cough drops. 

The beginnings of dvandva in Indo-European, particularly in Greek, are first 
distinguished, mainly to dismiss them as primary sources for modern English 
copulative compounds. After a classification of the latter, the main problem is 
posed: to explain adjectival dvandva of the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting type, 
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which cannot be based on the ordinary noun-noun model with a copula (Roose- 
velt-and-Churchill meeting probably never existed) and which accordingly pre- 
supposes a strong prototype on which to mold itself. We are then led back again, 
this time in Latin, to two Renaissance fountainheads. The first is classical Gallo- 
Graeci. From its original signification of ‘Gauls into Greece’ it was adapted 
(first in 1530) to serve in dictionary titles and in titles of parallel translations, 
still with the idea of ‘A to B’ paramount but with the door opening gradually to 
that of ‘A plus B.’ The latter appears definitely in Gabelman’s Monomachiae 
Hungaro-Turcicae (1590), and is extended and popularized by the widely read 
Mercurius Gallo-Belgicus (1592 on). Its descendants include Anglo-Saxon, His- 
pano-Suisse, Sino-Japanese, and their multifarious simplified offspring, first 
Swedish-Norwegian, finally Sweden-Norway. The second is Plautus’s tragico- 
moedia, which Miss Hatcher conceives as intended for a humorous play on words 
but which was taken seriously by Renaissance playwrights conscious for the 
first time of the hybridness of non-classical works. The first to apply it was 
Carlo Verardi, who used tragico-comoedia in the prologue to his Ferdinandus 
Servatus (1493). This inspired the German Betulius to sub-title (1540) his play 
Iudith “Drama comicotragicum’’—carrying into Latin a habit of adjective- 
compounding common in German. The next step in the erudite tradition was 
physico-chymicus of the aichemist Khunrath (1598), leading to the final—and 
still productive—physico-mathematicus (Pére Mersenne 1644) and its modern 
progeny historico-politicai and ultimately historical-political. The two threads 
undoubtedly influenced each other, Graeco-Latinus helping out comico-tragicus 
in form and comico-tragicus helping out Graeco-Latinus in extension of meaning; 
and in and about the fabric wove other predisposing threads, such as ‘‘Homer’s” 
Batrachomyomachia (bearing on Monomachia Hungaro-Turcica) and Ptolemy’s 
iatro-mathematicus (bearing on the type medico-physicus), both known to all 
Renaissance Humanists. 

Against this background is sketched the adoption of Neo-Latin compounds 
into spoken languages: their slow headway in conservative France, late but 
sudden blossoming in German (via translation rather than bodily adoption), 
and enthusiastic reception in Italy where the forms seemed almost native. Then 
the liberation of the forms from their Latin ties, first by transforming the learned 
historico-political to historical-political and last by extending the process to com- 
pletely un-Latin word-material: foreign-learned. The cloth is finished by inter- 
weaving the earlier threads of dvandva with new accidents of association such 
as the from Paris to Lyon > Paris-Lyon type that English adopted from French 
in 1917-18, giving rise to noun-noun combinations. (Here we need to look far- 
ther for native material. The earliest U. S. railroads, for instance, were named 
for termini: Charleston and Hamburg, Camden and Amboy; and at least some of 
the Pacific combinations, where the copula is usually omitted, look as if they 
referred to termini: Texas and Pacific, Central Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific. Note 33, pp. 49-50, seems insufficient on this point.) 

Miss Hatcher shows good historical sense in thrice reproving the reading back 
of later prejudices into earlier data: (1) Nurse-receptionist was not used when 
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being a doctor’s nurse automatically implied being a receptionist, but only after 
specialization was carried to a point where the combination of functions might 
not be expected and so needed to be specified. (2) Greco-Latin could not be as- 
sumed as a designation of bilingual dictionaries to distinguish them from mono- 
lingual dictionaries at a time when monolingual dictionaries did not exist. (3) 
Tragicomedy did not herald a mixing of tragedy and comedy, but a recognition 
of pre-existing mixture. The same critical sense leads her to insist on gradual 
stages rather than leaps in semantic development—an explanation, such as that 
of the NED for the shift from Anglo-Saxon ‘English Saxon’ to Anglo-Russian 
‘English and Russian’, which does not account for intermediate steps, is deemed 
unsatisfactory. She thus demands the same contiguous proofs in semantics that 
formal etymologists have demanded in morphology, a healthy reaction against 
the latters’ occasional looseness in dealing with meaning: “One must begin by 
respecting absolutely the limitations of word-material and of field of reference”’ 
(88). And this same sensitiveness to meaning appears when she defines (161) 
the field of reference of such determinative compounds as bomber-efficiency, 
officer material—“‘it seems to put the final seal upon the concept represented, 
to offer this as thoroughly analyzed and rigidly classified . . . a reflection of the 
(pseudo-)scientific spirit of our age.” 

To the workaday linguist, some of Miss Hatcher’s enthusiasms may prove 
irritating. But her love for the task accounts for them, and is also the main- 
spring of the undertaking: this is neither potboiler nor treatise in the usual sense, 
but a work of the heart, and sacrificing its insights for the sake of parsimony 
would be too great a loss. 

A question of structure, not dealt with: does English compounding stress ever 
permit a perfectly copulative compound, or is there always a faint suggestion of 
apposition? We are virtually compelled to give unequal stress to the two ele- 
ments. Would Roosevelt-Churchill meeting be preferred by Americans (we were 
always hearing about Roosevelt, but less often about Churchill, whence the 
more distinctive element would follow) and Churchill-Roosevelt meeting by Eng- 
lishmen? Would composer-pianist be used of a musician at the keyboard, and 
pianist-composer of one revising a manuscript, assuming an equal importance 
for both sides of the profession? 


University of Southern California Dwiaut L. BoLINGER 


KarL-GuUNNAR LinpKvistT, Studies on the Local Sense of the Prepositions in, at, 
on, and to in Modern English. Lund Studies in English, XX. 429 pp. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950. 

As Dr. Lindkvist points out in his introduction, the use of prepositions has 
been much neglected by recent investigators of English syntax, such as Jesper- 
sen, Poutsma, Kruisinga, and Curme. In Eduard Matzner’s old Englische Gram- 
matik, first published in the 1860’s, a considerable part of the syntax is devoted 
to prepositions (264 pages in the first edition, somewhat more in the later edi- 
tions), and Matzner’s work is still of value, but since his time no comparable 
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study of English prepositions has appeared. The Ozford English Dictionary, at 
least in its later volumes, gives substantial information on prepositional usage, 
but it naturally falls far short of a complete treatment of the subject. Other 
works on Modern English prepositional usage, discussed on pp. 19-21 of Lind- 
kvist’s book, are extensive rather than intensive and are for the most part in- 
tended as practical manuals for continental students of the language; few of 
them conform to present-day standards of scientific objectivity. 

Under these circumstances, there is ample room for a series of monographs 
dealing with the meanings and uses of prepositions in English. Lindkvist has 
made a good beginning of such a project by giving us an intensive survey of the 
local uses of in, at, on (upon), and to (unto) in modern British English. He de- 
scribes his method on p. 15 of the introduction: “to start from the linguistic 
expressions themselves to bring together such linguistic expressions as are re- 
lated in sense and contain the same preposition, and then to classify the various 
kinds of expressions according to the physical reality they serve to express.” 
That this procedure is preferable to the older “psychologizing” syntax, which 
attempts to probe the mind of the speaker or writer (and which, unfortunately, 
is still reflected to a greater or lesser extent in most handbooks of English usage), 
need not be demonstrated in detail. It must, however, be conceded that Lind- 
kvist is fortunate in his choice of a subject; a study of figurative uses of preposi- 
tions (as, for example, of over or upon) according to the same principles would 
present vastly greater problems of organization. 

Lindkvist’s study is based on 29,000 excerpts taken from English writings of 
the whole modern period, of which more than four thousand are actually quoted 
in the text. The excerpts from twentieth-century writers, which amount to con- 
siderably more than half of the total number quoted, are taken from a wide 
variety of sources, including some newspaper and periodical files for the years 
1948 and 1949, and we may believe that they represent a fair sampling of current 
British usage. 

It has been said that syntax is a field which every linguist hopes some other 
linguist will study. It is probably the most difficult, certainly the most time- 
consuming, of all branches of linguistics, but it is also the one in which misappre- 
hensions have been most prevalent and in which the objective approach is most 
sorely needed. In particular, Lindkvist has shown that in such a relatively un- 
touched field as prepositional usage there are abundant opportunities for the 
young scholar. 


Columbia University Exuiotrtr V. K. DosBiEe 


Orro Funxg, Englische Sprachkunde: ein Uberblick ab 1935. (Wissenschaftliche 
Forschungsberichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Band 10.). 163 pp. Bern: 
A. Francke, 1950. 

The present volume carries on the survey of scholarship in the field of the 

English language which was begun by Johannes Hoops in his Englische Sprach- 

kunde of 1923 and which was continued by Wilhelm Horn in the Streitberg 
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miscellany (Stand und Aufgaben der Sprachwissenschaft) of 1924 and in the 
second Behaghel miscellany (Germanische Philologie, Ergebnisse und Aufgaben) 
of 1934. Hoops’ book covered the period 1914-1920; the two articles by Horn 
brought the survey down to 1934; and now Professor Funke has dealt with the 
period 1935-1950. In its organization and content the new volume follows closely 
the pattern of Hoops’ book, deviating from it only where altered conditions have 
dictated changes, as for example, in the greater attention paid to American 
English, which in 1923 was a new and undeveloped field of investigation. 

An extensive review of this book seems unnecessary, since Professor Funke’s 
qualifications for such a task are beyond question, and a reviewer’s comment 
would therefore be limited to pointing out occasional omissions and to the re- 
cording of differences of judgment. I can only say, as one who since 1934 has 
been in charge of the bibliography of “‘General and Historical Studies” in Ameri- 
can Speech, that the present book contains many European publications in that 
category, particularly monographs, which I have somehow overlooked, and that 
the author’s summaries are clear and concise and constitute on the whole a 
dependable guide for the student in this field. An American compiler would, I 
am sure, be inclined to devote more space to studies of American English than 
Professor Funke has given, but European interest in things American is rela- 
tively new, and many times published in this country, particularly during the 
period 1939-1945, may not have been available to him. But the full report of 
European scholarship in the fields of Old and Middle English and in modern 
British English will be welcome to American students, since many of the items 
which are summarized at length are available in this country only in the largest 
university and public libraries. 


Columbia University Exuiotr V. K. Dossiz 


RatpH W. Wemman, Native and Foreign Elements in a Language: A Study in 
General Linguistics applied to Modern Hebrew, 67 pp. Philadelphia: Russel 
Press, 1950. 

The interest of R. W. Weiman’s study lies far beyond the modest limits an- 
nounced by the title: besides offering some contributions to the study of native 
and foreign elements in a language, it represents the first attempt at a descrip- 
tion of modern Israeli Hebrew in terms of phonemic and morphemic analysis. 
It thus takes a step toward fulfilling a need which has gradually been making 
itself felt since it became apparent that thousands of individuals used a new 
form of Hebrew as their native tongue, and that as such it deserved to be stud- 
ied on its own merits. 

The problems which beset the investigator of Israeli Hebrew are numerous 
and complex; one need only call to mind the rapidity with which usage, espe- 
cially lexical, has been changing, or the fact that for most older speakers, and 
for many of the younger ones, Hebrew was superimposed on another language 
and learned “unnaturally”, viz. from the written to the spoken. Such problems, 
added to the fact that the study was done in New York, may, at least in part, 
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serve to explain a basic and rather disconcerting drawback of Weiman’s essay: 
it simply falls short of describing actual ‘informal Hebrew” as used by the 
“younger generation” of “native Palestinians” (p. 6) or, for that matter, by 
any other generation. Much of the material described represents, despite the 
author’s prefatory remarks, traditional or dictionary language rather than 
modern spoken usage, while some of it cannot be identified as either ancient or 
modern, formal or informal. 

Weiman proposes to find objective criteria for distinguishing ‘foreign’ from 
“native” words without reference to etymology. Strictly speaking, this would 
seem to be begging the question: by what standards may words be called “for- 
eign” without referring to their origin? About all descriptive linguistics can do 
is to state that a certain number of Russian words contain /f/ plus a vowel, a 
certain number of English words end in /2Z/, or a certain number of Israeli He- 
brew words contain an affricate /g/. To classify them as foreign implies his- 
torical assumptions; to list them as “abnormal” requires statistical considera- 
tions, which the author does not attempt; to state that they are “felt” to be 
“foreign” poses rather thorny theoretical problems and makes it difficult to give 
a consistent account. Leaving aside the subjective criterion, an inspection of 
Weiman’s formal definition of ‘foreign’? elements reveals that words so defined 
coincide but roughly (or not at all) with actual loans from other languages. 
Thus it is not accurate to say (pp. 51, 63) that ‘“‘words ending in p or b are for- 
eign”, since Israeli Hebrew has /ras4p/, ‘company sergeant major” (formed 
from the initials of the words /rav-sam4l plugati/, same meaning), /tip tipa/, 
“a wee bit” (cf. /tipad/, “a drop’’), /e’ndb/ side by side with /e3na4v/, “peep- 
hole” (cf. the pl. /eSnabim/), /akr4b/, side by side with /akrav/, “scorpion” 
(cf. the pl. /akrabim/); whatever may be said of the special nature of these and 
similar words, they are clearly “native” rather than “foreign”. That “words 
beginning with /f/ are foreign’”’ (ibid.) seems more exact; still, younger speakers 
use /filéax/, “stole (trans.)”, hitfaléax/, ‘‘stole (intr.)”, viz. a root f-l-x which 
is not demonstrably foreign (Heb. p-l-x or Arab. f-l-h?), and /fisfés/, “flunked 
(an examination)”, the etymology of which is unknown to the reviewer; in the 
late thirties, moreover, much was said and written on Capt. Wingate’s “Special 
Night Squads”, which were known in Hebrew as the /f68/, commonly believed 
to be an abbreviation formed from the initials (albeit in a rather irregular man- 
ner) of the words /plugdt sadé/, “field company’’, the official Hebrew designa- 
tion for the S. N. S. Words stressed three or more syllables before the end are 
not necessarily foreign, as stated on p. 65; such stress is exhibited by certain 
native plurals: /naSim ktisiyot/, “(Negro women”, /baxurét telaviviyot/, “‘Tel- 
Aviv girls’, and by certain words composed of a Hebrew stem plus a foreign 
affix, e.g. the Yiddish diminutive suffix -/le/ (/imale/, ‘““Miitterchen’’, /Abale/, 
“Vaterchen’’) or the Slavic suffix -/nik/ (/kibticnik/, ‘““member of a collective 
settlement”, has the fem. /kibticnikit/, the masc. pl. /kibticnikim/, the fem. 
pl. /kibticnikiyot/). These suffixes are widely used, yet Weiman does not men- 
tion them; are such words as /kibticnikit/ (native stem, foreign affix, native 
suffix) native, foreign or in-between? That “‘words which cannot take the pro- 
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nominal suffixes ‘‘are foreign” (p. 51) is not true, since many native words 
do not admit them either (/ivrit/, ““Hebrew’’, /haivrit Sel6/, “his Hebrew’’); 
the converse, however, as stated on p. 65, seems to hold true in general. On the 
other hand, that “foreign words cannot enter into the construct state” is in- 
exact: /minister apnim/, “the minister of the Interior”, /simfényat aaviv/, 
“the Spring Symphony”, /mizikat ével/, “funeral music’’, /béduey anégev/, 
“the Negev Beduins’’, /é6to masd/, “truck”, literally “freight automobile”’. 
Finally foreign words easily admit the addition of the suffix -/ut/ to form ab- 
stract nouns, despite the statement to the contrary (p. 65): /liberdliyut/, “‘lib- 
erality”’, /obyektiviyut/, ‘‘objectiveness”, /konkrétiyut/, ‘“concreteness’’. 
The risks and perils involved in gathering linguistic data from individual in- 
formants away from their speech community are well-known. The least that 
can be expected is that vital data concerning the informants with whom Wei- 
man worked in New York from 1946 to 1949 (p. 6), as well as some details on 
the method used, should have been appended to the study. The author offers 
but very meager information on this score, so that it is difficult to determine the 
precise reason for the numerous errors included in the lexical material cited to 
illustrate phonemic oppositions or paradigmatic schemes. Apart from errors 
which may be attributed to the typist, many words simply have no existence in 
formal or informal usage: /tip/ (pp. 9, 10) is unknown for “type” (Is. Heb. has 
/tipis/, and for typography, /ét/); /sip4/ (pp. 9, 10), said to mean “‘basin’’, 
is unidentifiable, even after recourse to the dictionary; /xétef/, ‘‘robbery” 
(p. 13) is unknown (cf. /xatifa/, “kidnapping”’), as are /x’ed*k/, ‘‘cut, notch” 
(p. 14), /Saxtit/, “subservience, humility” (p. 18), /avirdn/, ‘‘pilot’”’ (p. 34); 
the latter may possibly have been found in an outmoded or non-authoritative 
source, or somehow confused with /avirai/, “airman”, but it is not used. Simi- 
larly, /yaréax/ is not “month” (p. 36), but “moon” (“‘month” is /yérax/, at 
least in some combinations); /taprét/, “to type’, was used at one time by 
Hebrew-speaking circles in the U. S. and apparently invented there by an 
adaptation of Eng. ‘“‘typewrite” (Is. Heb. has /takték/); /sofér/ as a noun is 
indeed ‘‘writer” (p. 42), but as verb it means “‘counts” and not ‘writes’ as 
stated (ibid.); /plugét/ are not “divisions” (p. 45), but ‘companies (milit.)”’, 
though here again Weiman might have been misled by an outmoded dictionary. 
However that may be, it is generally agreed that the use of the dictionary in 
no way Offers a satisfactory substitute for the more tedious gathering of informa- 
tion from informants, especially if the aim is to describe “informal’’ spoken 
usage. Yet /sdba/, “‘she turned” (p. 9), /Séfet/, “judgment” (p. 12), /mésex/, 
mixed drink” (14), /sifa/, “rubbing” (p. 23) are “dictionary words”, which 
would probably not be recognized, almost certainly not used, by the ‘“‘informal’’ 
speaker, while /nasui/, ‘my husband” (p. 21), is as highly artificial a combina- 
tion as its literal English equivalent, “my married one’’; it was contrived for 
the purpose of obtaining an opposition (/uy/ vs. /ui/) with /nasty/, “‘married’’. 
The list of phonemes gives a fairly accurate picture of at least some varieties 
of Hebrew, but much elaboration, especially on phonetics, is still needed. What 
little is said on phonetics is, unfortunately, marred by a number of errors (final 
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/p/ and /b/ are not always exploded, as stated on pp. 11 and 12), lacunae 
(‘‘/h/ is a voiceless glottal spirant” is too laconic a description of this phoneme, 
and its frequent variation with zero ought at least to have been mentioned; 
the existence of a diphthong [ey], which for many speakers contrasts with [e], 
should not have been ignored), and unwarranted generalizations, such as the start- 
ling statement (p. 9, n. 6) ‘“Hebrew phonemes have no positional variants”. An 
otherwise interesting discussion of the /&8v4/-vowel is spoiled by the spurious 
opposition /rikmé/, “embroidery”, vs. /rikem4/, “she embroidered” (p. 24); 
the verb /rikém/ is not used in this sense (“she embroidered” is /rakmé4/), 
but if it were used it would be pronounced /rikm4/ and be undistinguishable 
phonetically or phonemically from the noun; cf. /kidm4/, ‘progress’, /kidmé/, 
“she went toward”. The form /rikema/ is a rare, hyper-formal spelling-pronun- 
ciation. The same may be said of the description of the morphophonemic alter- 
nations p-f, b-v, k-x, which applies at best to hyper-formal reading pronuncia- 
tion, not to informal Hebrew. Weiman’s discussion of the difference between 
phonemic and morphophonemic alternation is enlightening and to the point but 
he does not succeed in applying the principles involved to live Hebrew. 

For this reviewer, Weiman’s most original and thought-provoking contribu- 
tion is his distinction between /Siv4/, “return”, and /Siv-4/, ‘seven’, which 
he calls one of syllabification (better: one of juncture ?). In the latter word, one 
often hears a glottal stop before the /a/, but its phonemic status is doubtful 
(Weiman does not list it at all), and this solution of the problem of the distinc- 
tion, analogous to that found in Eng. “a name” vs. “‘an aim’’, is worthy of 
consideration. 

Disappointing though it may be, Weiman’s study is for students of Hebrew, 
a welcome relief from the hitherto unchallenged traditionalist and normative 
approach. His method and approach may be sound at bottom, but the soundest 
method in the world cannot hope to describe a language by relying on inaccu- 
rate data. 


Jerusalem Haim Buianc 


Cuar.Les Pexuat, L’Arabe vivant: mots arabes groupés d’aprés le sens et vocabu- 
laire fondamental de lV’arabe moderne. vii pp. + 617 columns (= 250 pp.) +- 
77 pp. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1952. 

Basic word lists, which are a by-product of modern linguistic methods, find 
their greatest practical realization in lexicography and pedagogy. Testimony 
to their value is the observable phenomenon that they not infrequently form 
family trees, a given basic word list tending, as it were, to sire a group of deriva- 
tive dictionaries, grammars, et al. 

The descendants of Moshe Brill’s The Basic Word List of the Arabic Daily 
Newspaper (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press Association, 1940), the 
best known of a number of such lists, are now beginning to appear. Thus far, 
to this reviewer’s knowledge, these are: Millin ‘Arabi-‘Ibri la-Lasén ha-‘Arabit 
ha-Hddasah (Arabic-Hebrew Dictionary of the Modern Arabic Language), by 
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David Neustadt and Pesah Schusser, in collaboration with Moshe Brill (pp. 
ix + 434; Jerusalem: The Hebrew University Press Association, 1947); to which 
has now been added the work by M. Pellat here reviewed. 

Although an Arabic-English dictionary based on the Basic Word List was 
said by the late Dr. Brill to be under preparation (Basic Word List, pref.), none, 
as far as the reviewer has been able to determine, has yet appeared. In view of 
the circuitous approach to modern Arabic which the American or European stu- 
dent is still obliged to make —i.e., largely via media which deal with only the 
more conservative forms of the language, or else those which have been prepared 
by non-linguists —the continued absence of a scientifically compiled dictionary 
of modern Arabic with definitions in a generally known language (as well as its 
reverse) is greatly to be deplored, regardless of the attested excellence of the 
above-mentioned Arabic-Hebrew work.* 

It is pleasing to find, therefore, that a step in this direction has now been 
made by Charles Pellat, of the Ecole Nationale des Langues Orientales Vi- 
vantes. That he should have seen fit to modify Brill’s Basic Word List (which 
he acknowledges, in the preface, to be the basis of his compilation) is only to 
be expected. Newspapers, at their best, do not afford a universal cross-section 
of human life and tend to concentrate on particular domains of it to the exclu- 
sion of others, and needless to say, upon the particular interests of their local 
readers (thus, in Brill’s list, the fourteenth word in frequency, and rubbing 
shoulders with the words for ‘“‘in’’, “‘on”, “from’’, ‘‘this’’, “not”, “‘was’’, etc., is 
hukimah, ‘‘government’’!). 

M. Pellat, having taken the Basic Word List and subjected it to various elimi- 
nations and additions, on the basis of his own knowledge and experience, ar- 
rived at a list of some 2700 words which were found, on checking, to correspond 
to about 90% of general (written) Arabic vocabulary. He makes no pretensions 
to definitiveness and invites the user of the list to amend or adapt it as experi- 
ence or requirements may dictate. 

His greatest services, however, are in his arrangement of the material in a 
form convenient for study and in providing a French definition opposite each 
Arabic entry. To accomplish the former the words are arbitrarily grouped 
under nine major headings (‘“Nature’’, ““Man’’, “Family Relations’’, “Social 
Relations”, ‘‘Religion’”’, ‘Politics’, etc.), each of which has a number of sub- 
headings, under which, in turn, the vocabulary is grouped under verbs, nouns, 
adjectives and phrases —the last, to be sure, a valuable contribution which is 
entirely his own and which carries the vocabulary from the exclusively mor- 
phemic domain into that of syntax. The sciences and humanities are dealt with 
under ‘La Vie Intellectuelle et Artistique”. As remarked above, such an ar- 
rangement is naturally quite arbitrary and devised solely as a pedagogical aid. 
There is a world of difference in value and content, however, between this and 
the superficially similar groupings in run-of-the-mill vocabularies of the ‘“Made 
Easy” and “‘Self-Taught”’ ilk. 


* Cf. review of same by S. S. Skoss, of Dropsie College, in JAO 70: 119-20. 
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At the end of the book the vocabulary is listed alphabetically in French and 
in Arabic (the latter, faute de mieux, by the traditional root arrangement), 
with page references, making the whole, therefore, serviceable as a dictionary. 
P. 3 of the preface provides a useful list of the most important Arabic roots. 
The selection in this case is presumably the author’s own, and any teacher or 
advanced student of Arabic will recognize the roots given as fundamental and 
highly productive. One wonders, however, if it would not have been worthwhile 
to extend the basic word list technique to roots as well. Such a root list could be 
based either upon current texts or upon previously existing word lists, and after 
being thus deductively arrived at, it could then be subjectively modified for 
pedagogical purposes, adding, for example, roots that were qualitatively impor- 
tant from the instructor’s point of view. 

One familiar with Arabic may well ask just how the compiler of an Arabic 
word list decides what is to be regarded as a ‘‘word”’, since, barring a few par- 
ticles, every Arabic vocable is —theoretically, at least —the fortuitous coinci- 
dence of a root abstraction and a pattern abstraction, the combinations being, 
within limits, freely manipulable by the speaker or writer. Such units cannot, 
moreover, be conveniently subdivided into component morphemic elements. 
German “‘Flugplatz’”’, English “airfield” is in Arabic matdr (for *matyar), com- 
posed of the triconsonantal root tyr (cf. tayr, “bird”, tuyir, “birds”, yatiyr, 
“he flies”, fayydrah, ‘airplane’, etc.) and the pattern of the nomen loci, 
ma [1] [2] a [3] (cf. mashrab, “place of drinking, water trough’’, shariba, “‘he drank”’; 
mahjar, ‘‘place of rock, quarry’’, hajar, rock; etc.). It is perfectly possible, more- 
over, to create intelligible neologisms of this sort both spontaneously and inten- 
tionally, and such occurrences are not infrequent in daily Arabic speech (in 
writing, these creations are more likely to be conscious). 

In point of fact, however, it can be replied, a “fortuitous coincidence’ ceases 
to be fortuitous as soon as it begins to be repeated in the same reference, and it 
soon becomes a cliché, or, if one prefer, a word. Arabic morphology, neverthe- 
less, confronts the lexicographer with some particularly difficult problems. The 
criteria which Brill used for defining words he sets forth in careful detail in Sec- 
tion VIII of his introduction to the Basic Word List (pp. 17-21). The situation 
is discerningly described by Pellat (L’Arabe Vivant, iv): 


“On ne doit . . . pas perdre de vue que chaque élément dérivé, verbal ou nominal, tend 
bien souvent a s’émanciper et acquérir une autonomie réelle qui, sémantiquement, se tra- 
duit par un relA4chement des liens qui l’unissaient au radical; il suffit, pour s’en convaincu, 
d’examiner les dérivés de daraba qui n’ont plus guére de rapport visible avec le sens de 
‘frapper’. 

“Dans ces conditions, il convient, aprés avoir limité le volume du vocabulaire, de re- 
connaitre & chaque vocable une existence individuelle et une signification bien définie.” 


In this regard, Pellat notes the growing tendency of Arabic to stabilize its 
lexicon, which he attributes in particular to foreign influences; and there can be 
no doubt, if this is so, that his own work will contribute to this process. He does 
not intend to infer by this, however, that the study of roots is any the less vital 
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and specifically emphasizes (p. ii) that it is essential to the understanding of 
Arabic morphology, as no one familiar with the language would deny. 

The gap which scientifically compiled vocabularies and dictionaries of this 
type help to fill can perhaps only be fully appreciated by one who has had to 
try to read an Arabic newspaper or magazine with the aid of one of the better 
known dictionaries of modern Arabic currently available, wherein the sole cri- 
teria of compilation are purported exhaustiveness and the individual lexi- 
cographer’s fancy (excluded from his judgment, of course, are the several excel- 
lent dictionaries of classical Arabic proper, such as the monumental work of 
Lane, which make no attempt to treat the language as a synchronic entity). 

The only criticism of L’Arabe vivant which is offered is more in the nature of a 
regret, namely, that the book could not have been printed from type, rather 
than the photographically reproduced handwriting of the author, for both 
French (except preface and index) and Arabic. While Arabic printing will prob- 
ably never be more than a poor imitation of Arabic writing, it is still likely to 
bemore consistently legible, the author’s commendable calligraphy in this case 
notwithstanding, and the utility of the book to the student is undoubtedly re- 
duced thereby. 


Columbia University B. HuntTER SMEATON 


W. K. Marruews, Languages of the U. S. S. R. 178 pp. Cambridge University 

Press, 1951. 

The purpose of this book is obviously to give an outline of the language fami- 
lies in the USSR and a brief description of the structure of the individual lan- 
guages. The book is presumably not meant as a popular treatise since it is not 
written or organized in a style suitable for such a purpose and the material dis- 
cussed is often too technical to interest the lay reader. It is meant to give infor- 
mation to the linguist about languages and language families which are not the 
special interest of that linguist. I have read the book as a linguist, who is a non- 
specialist in most of the languages that are discussed, and it is from this point of 
view that I criticize it. 

Each chapter of the book (except the first) is devoted to a language family or 
a group of languages geographically centralized, and within each chapter there 
is a brief description of the individual languages: 1. The Linguistic Pattern; 
2. Palaeoasiatic Languages; 3. Uralian Languages; 4. Altaic Languages; 5. 
North Caucasian Languages; 6. South Caucasian Languages; 7. Indo-European 
Languages. 

The text is followed by five appendices and a subject index. The first appen- 
dix gives a tabular summary of the languages in the form of ‘family-tree’ dia- 
grams. The second appendix gives statistics on the number of speakers of each 
language and the date of the figure cited for each language. The third appendix 
is a bibliography of 28 pages, subdivided by language families and by languages 
within the family. The fourth appendix is an alphabetical index of languages 
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indicating the classification of the languages by families. The fifth appendix is 
entitled “Symbols and Phonetic Values’ and gives the IPA equivalent of the 
symbols used in the text. 

Statements about the phonology of a language are not structural and it is 
often difficult to tell whether the author is talking about phonetics, about the 
phonemic or phonological system, or about the writing system, and there is no 
attempt to keep descriptive statements separate from historical statements. 
An example of this is the following (p. 108): 


“Phonetically Eastern Armenian, like the other varieties of this language, resembles 
Germanic in its shifted (‘permuted’) plosives (cf. tasn with ‘ten’, kev with ‘cow’, hajr 
with ‘father’). According to E. Sievers, ‘the unvoiced b, d, g, alternate promiscue with the 
voiced forms in the spoken language, but this does not lead to confusion with the aspirated 
p', t', k'.’ The dialect shares its sets of aspirated and glottalised plosives with Georgian. 
There are two kinds of apical r, as in Spanish. The vowel system is simple, includes the 
central 9, and shows a tendency to diphthongise e and o initially. This tendency has gone 
so far as to give rise to je and vo.” 


This information is a mixture of historical, phonetic, phonological oppositional 
information and just a dash of areal linguistics, not to mention the statement 
about the lack of confusion of aspirated and unaspirated voiceless stops, which 
remark could only have been added for the non-linguist. The linguist cannot 
extract from this statement any satisfactory idea of the structure or the history 
of the language. The problem is not one of space, because more adequate infor- 
mation could be put in the same space, as for example: 


Eastern Armenian distinguishes three types of voiceless consonants, aspirated, unas- 
pirated and glottalized, in the five positions of labial stop, dental stop, velar stop, apical 
rill affricate and blade affricate. The other consonantal phonemes are: s, z, 8, 4, f, v, X, v, 
1, m, n, r (flap), F (tongue trill), h, y. There are six vowel phonemes: i, e, a, 0, u, 2, the 
first five of which occur stressed and unstressed, and the last only unstressed. There is 
very little allophonic variation among the vowels. Historically the consonants have un- 
dergone a shift from the original I-E. consonants similar in nature to the Germanic con- 
sonant shift. 


The diphthongization of initial e and o is not as important historically as vari- 
ous other developments such as the prothetic vowel or the occurrence of initial 
h corresponding perhaps to a laryngeal in Hittite. 

On page 95 we are given the following information about the vowel system of 
Kabardin: 


‘‘Kabardin, the Highland and more easterly variety of Adyge, has three basic vowels, 
a, 2, y, and a number of ‘derivative’ ones, i.e. variants adapted to different phonetic en- 
vironments (viz. i, e, 0, u)”’. 


Further down the same page we are told: 


“The Circassian (Adyge proper) phonetic system resembles that of Kabardin in having 
the same seven vowels, represented in the present-day Cyrillic spelling by nine characters 
(including 1 and a). These vowels are variously ‘realised’ according to their position in a 
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word. The system of consonants is as complex as in the cognate types, having fifty-seven 
distinct phonemes through the interaction of a variety of ‘suprasegmentals’ (e.g. voice, 
glottal closure, labialisation)’’. 


Here we have a confusion of phonetics, phonemics and writing system in such a 
way that we cannot tell very much about any of them. More information could 
be given in less space by saying: 


The Circassian vowel system consists of 3 vowel phonemes, each vowel showing a wide 
allophonic range. There are fifty-seven consonant phonemes, the distinctive features in- 
cluding voice, glottalization and labialization. 


Labialization may probably be analyzed either as a separate phoneme or as a 
distinctive feature, and I assume that the latter is what is meant by the peculiar 
use of the term ‘suprasegmental’. The fact that the writing system is Cyrillic 
need not be mentioned here since it is mentioned later, and if it must be men- 
tioned it would be more helpful to indicate which Cyrillic vowel symbols are 
not used. 

In writing about Russian the author tacitly presumes a knowledge both of 
the phonology of Russian and of its history. If the reader does not possess this 
knowledge, he will find the text unintelligible, and if he does, the text will add 
nothing new. 

The treatment of morphology is subject to more or less the same strictures. 
Concerning Ainu we are told on p. 10 that ‘it has no morphemes of gender and 
number” and then again on the same page “adjectives are mainly invariable, 
but may indicate the plural with the particle pa (e.g. pirika ‘bonus’, pirikapa 
‘boni’)”. In his examples the author sometimes gives misleading identification 
of morphemes or no identification at all. Referring to Ainu he says the numeral 
system is sometimes multiplicative and subtractive at the same time and cites 
the example: wan e asikne hotne ‘ninety’, which he then identifies as “5 « 20 — 
10”. But from previous information we know that asikne is 5 and wan is 10, 
so presumably the identification is ‘10 from 5 twenties’. 

All of this would be alleviated to some extent if the author did not use tech- 
nical terms such as ‘phoneme, morpheme, suprasegmental’, for by using such 
terms he leads the reader to believe that he is acquainted with modern descrip- 
tive linguistics whereas his use of them would indicate otherwise. 

The statistics on the number of speakers of the various languages is useful 
to have gathered together in one place. The bibliography is quite extensive and 
should be useful to anyone desiring more information about a specific language. 
It might have been helpful to indicate the most basic or useful texts for a given 
language. 

The persistent reader can get a good deal of information, if haphazard and 
unorganized, about the ‘Languages of the USSR’, but it is unfortunate that 
the author should have made it so difficult for him to do so. 


Cornell University Gorpon H. FarrBaNks 
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Karu Hernricu Mences, The Oriental Elements in the Vocabulary of the Oldest 
Russian Epos, The Igo? Tale (Slovo 0 Polku Igorevé). Supplement to Word 7, 
Monograph No. 1. vi + 98 pages. 

The oriental elements in the vocabulary of the Igof Tale have been discussed 
many times, among others by the Turcologist Melioranskij and the well known 
linguist Korsh. Melioranskij however was not a Slavist, and Korsh was too 
little conversant with Altaic matters. Karl H. Menges is a rare and fortunate 
combination of a Slavist and an Altaicist, a well-informed and well-equipped 
scholar. 

On p. 1 the author points out that most of the oriental words occurring in the 
Slovo are of Altaic origin, Turkic and Mongolian, with a prevalence of Turkic 
elements. The occurrence of numerous words borrowed directly from Mongolian 
as spoken in historic times, i.e. after the 12th century, would be a strong argu- 
ment in favor of considering the Slovo as a forgery compiled in very recent times. 
Mongolian words would indicate that the poem was not composed in or about 
1186 as is commonly believed, but a long time after the appearance of the first 
Mongolian troops on Russian territory in the early 1220’s, since Mongolian 
loans certainly did not penetrate Russian en masse before the end of the 13th 
century. There are however in the Slovo no words borrowed directly from Mon- 
golian as it is known after the 12th c., and I do not doubt that the Slovo was 
composed soon after the events described in it, i.e. in the 1180’s. 

As Menges correctly states on p. 60, the ancient Slavs and the ancestors of 
the Mongols were at no time immediate neighbors. Therefore one could expect 
a priori in the vocabulary of the Slovo three groups of Altaic elements; (1) loans 
from Turkic (mainly from the languages of the Qumans, Peéenegs, and Kha- 
zars), (2) possible Middle-Mongolian loans through a Turkic medium, (3) Altaic 
words from the language of the Avars supposed to have been one of the Proto- 
Mongolian tribes. In fact most of the Altaic words in the vocabulary of the 
Igof Tale are borrowings from Turkic (among which are words of ultimate Mon- 
golian origin); a few are Proto-Mongolian taken from the language of the Avars. 

Menges’ discussion of the Altaic loan words in the vocabulary of the Igor 
Tale is a model and a scholarly work. He takes everything into consideration 
and does not leave a single word unexplored. He is cautious in his statements 
and corroborates his points of view with ample and convincing material. 

A relatively great number of the Oriental words in the vocabulary of the Igof 
Tale are proper names or derivatives from such. Among them the adjective 
ovaroskyi “Avaric” (p. 40) is a strange form from the point of view of its phono- 
logic pattern. The Avars were called Obsre or Obori by the Russians in the 12th 
century and the adjective derived from these forms should be *oboreskyi. But 
Menges’ remark that ovarvskyi refers to the Caucasian Avars in Daghestan and 
not to the Obsre who oppressed the Russians (p. 40) explains the discrepancy 
between the different forms. To the list of the etymologies suggested for Avar 
(pp. 40 f.) Sinor’s remarks (Journal A siatique 1946-1947.34-37) should be added. 

As regards the name Sarokanp, I agree with Menges that the initial §- indicates 
a Volga-Bulgarian source or at least mediation (p. 66). This name probably 
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means ‘Yellow Lord” (p. 66). The initial §- in *Sary “yellow” (or “white’’) is 
found in Chuvash Sura ‘“‘white’’ and corresponds to s- in sary or saryy in Turkic 
languages. 

The Igof Tale contains also several place names. One of the most interesting 
among them is Suroze, the name of a city called by the Greeks Zovydaia and in 
Arabic Suydaq. Its modern Russian equivalent is Sudak. This city was a Sogdian 
colony. Menges presents among others, my hypothesis according to which the 
name of the Sogdian city might have penetrated into Russian through Volga- 
Bulgarian where *yé regularly became r (Menges, p. 48). I may add now some 
additional data in favor of this interpretation: Sogdian had two main dialects; 
6 in one of them corresponded to / in the other; some Sogdians called themselves 
*Suyétk, others *Salik; in Pehlevi the latter form was spelled Surak (cf. Robert 
Gauthiot, Essai de Grammaire Sogdienne vi). Thus the hypothetic prototype 
*Surdq ~ *Surdy gets support from Pehlevi as well as from Volga-Bulgarian. 
The -2» of ORus. Suroze, however points to *Surdy as the original form. 

Ibn Battita’s statement, quoted by Menges, that targan was a place which the 
Turks exempted from taxation deserves attention, because in Mongolia there 
are still at the present time many places, especially mountains, declared dargan 
by the Mongols. This means that hunting, lumbering, and making fire are pro- 
hibited there. Such a reservation is, for instance, the mountain Bogdo Ula near 
Ulan Bator which is called Xan Bogdo Darxan Ula. I remember how Tsyben 
Zamtsarano, the secretary of the Mongolian Scientific Committee, signed the 
document concerning the Bogdo Ula in 1929 when I was in Mongolia. 

It may be added to the discussion of the suffix -in- in bojarine (p. 19) that 
because of the suffix this word has become one of the series of words like kozarino 
“Khazar”, tatarina ‘“Tatar’’, etc. 

Menges mentions on p. 26, the Chuvash word dzindzi ‘‘pearl’’, but does not 
say that it is a hypothetic Volga-Bulgarian form artificially reconstructed by 
Gombocz. Modern Chuvash has only éncé “pearl’’, and this is a loan from 
Volga-Tatar. 

Here are further illustrations of the fate of Turkic ja- in loan words discussed 
by Menges in connection with the word japoncica “overcoat” (p. 75): Russ. 
jelén' (used in Siberia) ‘‘an open place in a forest”? < Turkic jalan “‘plain bare 
of vegetation”; Russ. jamsctk (< Turk.) ‘‘coachman’” commonly pronounced 
jem&ctk. The same occurs in original Russian words in the initial immediately 
pretonic syllable, e.g. jaémén' ‘“‘barley”’ > jeémén'; jarmé “yoke” > jermé, etc. 

The theory about the occurrence of Mongolian words, not necessarily bor- 
rowed directly from Mongolian, in the Igof Tale rests upon teléga ‘cart, carriage”’ 
(50 f.) and zorjugave “banner” (59-63). 

The closest prototype of Russian teléga has been found in Mongolian tergen 
“carriage”, but Menges correctly remarks that tergen cannot have been the im- 
mediate source of Russian ¢eléga. Instead, he assumes that there existed an 
intermediate link between the Mongolian and Russian form (p. 50). Such a link 
can be found in Mongolian ¢elegen or telege ‘‘carriage’”’, a rare word attested so 
far only in the text of the so-called Secret History (compiled in 1240). It occurs 
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there at least three times (on pp. 74, 93, and 119 of Pelliot’s edition and in 
Haenisch’s Worterbuch, p. 147). The etymology of telegen is clear, though this 
word is no longer used. Buryat and Khalkha have the verb ¢ele- ‘to carry on a 
litter, to transport”. The noun telegen is probably a deverbal noun in -gen de- 
rived from tele-: cf. kél-gen “‘carriage” from kél- “to put the horse in”, nemiir-gen 
“sort of rain cover made of grass’ from nemiir- ‘“‘to cover the shoulders’, etc. 
I do not think that telegen and tergen are phonetic varieties of the same word. 
They may be derived from the same primary stem (root) *te-, but the elements 
-le- and -r- are two different suffixes (cf. Mongolian ké-ldii- ‘‘to freeze, to become 
icy”’, ké-re- ‘‘to freeze”’, kiiiten < *ké-yiten “‘cold”’, ké-si- ‘‘to become stiff, numb’’, 
etc.). The same root *te- can be found also in Mongolian fege- ‘‘to transport’, a 
causative verb derived with the suffix -ge-. Thus tergen cannot be a loan from 
Turkic as Menges believes. It has nothing in common with the Turkic words 
meaning “‘circle, wheel” such as tdry'dn; in Mongolian languages the vowel of 
the first syllable of the word is always short. In Monguor, where the word is 
t‘térGe, 7é is a normal reflex of *e. The Turkic stem édgir- ‘‘round, to turn” can 
be found in Mong. tegerme “mill”, and in this Turkic loan word the vowel is 
long in the Mongolian languages. The stem *ter- from which tergen is derived 
corresponds to Turkic édz- “‘to flee’, Chuvash ¢éar- “‘id.”’. 

The other supposedly Mongolian word is zorjugsv» “‘banner’’. Melioranskij 
(quoted by Menges) already considered it a borrowing from Mongolian where 
he found oronya “banner”. Phonologically, deriving one word from the other 
raises no great problem if we remember that in Middle-Mongolian there was an 
initial h (pronounced as z in Dagur and in some Mong. dialects of Kansu). The 
word, however, is rare in Mongolian. It does not exist in the spoken languages. 
It does occur in written Mongolian and is found in the dictionaries of Kowalewski 
and Golstunskij, but it is not attested in Middle-Mongolian and, therefore, 
*horonya is hypothetic. This does not mean though that such a form has never 
existed. The verb oréi- ‘‘to turn” had an initial h in Middle-Mong. and therefore 
oronya < *horonya and orci- < *horci- may be derived from the same root. The 
semantics of orci- and oronya can be explained as resulting from taboo, as Menges 
suggests (p. 60). Since the problem cannot be said to have received a final solu- 
tion, I would like to present two further suggestions: There is a root *for- >hor- 
which is found in oroj < horaj “the top” (cf. or-gil “top of a mountain’’), and 
oronya may originally have been a symbolic object placed on the top of a pole. 
But, if so, it may also have been the same word as oronya “‘(a sort of) deer’, and 
have first been applied to the antlers of that animal used as a standard, hence the 
later meaning of “banner’’. 

Generally I agree with Menges when he doubts the possibility of direct Slavic 
borrowings from Mongolian at an early date. The only convincing interpretation 
is, at present, that of Menges according to which teléga and xorjugov» must be 
loans from the language of the Avars. 

Finally I want to point out that the identification of the Chinese words would 
be much easier if each form quoted had been accompanied by the corresponding 
Chinese character. May I, in connection with this, mention here that some ex- 
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planations of Chinese names need correction, e.g. K’ien-lung is not the name of 
an emperor as Menges writes (p. 25, fn. 58) but the name of the years of his rule. 

To conclude let me stress the fact that Menges’ book is an important con- 
tribution in the two domains of Slavic and Altaic linguistics. 


University of Washington NicHoias Popre 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The 12th Meeting of German Orientalists was held in Bonn, from July 29 to 
August 2, 1952. It was sponsored by the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft. 
Professors H. Scheel of Mainz and O. Spiess of Bonn organized the meeting most 
carefully, including the accommodation of guests. The Congress of Religionists 
was being held at the same time in Bonn, and a number of scholars participated 
in both meetings. Seven sections had been planned, covering practically all of 
the Ancient World, with the exception of Europe. I estimated the average at- 
tendance at 200, with foreign participants from France, Scandinavia, England, 
Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, and the U.S. A. A detailed report on the 
papers read at the Meeting will soon appear in the forthcoming volume of the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft. 

The Societas Uralo-Altaica, an international society for research in Uralic 
and Altaic linguistics, history, and ethnology, was founded on July 31 in the 
joint meeting of the two sections. The following scholars were elected as honorary 
members: Ernst Lewy (Dublin), Y. Toivonen (Helsinki), Carl Brockelmann 
(Halle), J. Németh (Budapest), Jean Deny (Paris), N. N. Poppe (Seattle). The 
seat of the Societas is in Géttingen. Its journal is the Ural-Altaiische J ahrbiicher. 
which is a continuation of the late Ungarische Jahrbiicher. Its first volume was 
published in Wiesbaden in the Spring of 1952 and contains 153 pp. 


Karu H. MENGEs 
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NOTICE 


Tue Epita FrANcEs CLAFLIN MEMORIAL FUND 


As an expression of our deep regard for the memory of a gracious lady, equally 
distinguished for learning and humanity, the Linguistic Circle of New York has 
established the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. Dr. Claflin, whose career 
is described elsewhere in this number, dedicated her life to the advancement of 
learning; her many friends and admirers, acquired in more than a half century 
of devotion to linguistic science, will welcome this opportunity to guarantee the 
continued association of her name with the progress of linguistics. 

The Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund will be used to provide subscriptions 
to WORD and other LCNY publications to scholars and worthy institutions, 
here and abroad, who would otherwise be deprived of these indispensable ma- 
terials for financial reasons, complications of foreign exchange, and similar 
barriers. Donors may designate the recipients of their benefaction without re- 
striction or may permit the Executive Committee of the Circle to make the 
selection. 

The sum of $5.00 annually will bring to the recipient the three regular num- 
bers of WORD, the fourth number SLAVIC WORD, and any Monographs 
published during the year. The sum of $40.00 will assure the recipient a complete 
set of WORD, from 1 (1945) through 9 (1953). Packages mailed under this 
arrangement may identify the donor and note that this is a gift from the Edith 
Frances Claflin Memorial Fund. All donations are tax deductible. They should be 
made payable to the Edith Frances Claflin Memorial Fund, Linguistic Circle of 
New York, and sent to: Eugene Dorfman, Treasurer, 401 Philosophy, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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